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Prepared for Discussion Groups 


“Attitudes of University Students Toward 


Exceptional Children and Special Education” 
Margit 


interested in 


Badt suggests that students might be 
discussing the following: 

Which categories of exceptional children seem 
the most accepted? The most rejected? How 
might this be explained? 


2. Are there 
and in the nation as a whole that exceptional in- 


suggestions in the communities 
dividuals may not always remain an unaccepted 
minority group? 


“Good and Poor Learners in an Oral 


School for the Deaf” 


Miriam Forster Fiedler offers these questions 


for consideration: 


What do the 


need for clinical studies of poor learners in a 


findings show regarding the 


school for the deaf? 


What is the relation of intelligence test scores 
to school achievement in a school for the deaf? 


“Chicago Opens a New School for the 
Physically Handicapped” 


The article by Frances A. Mullen answers the 


following: 


School 


l. Is the Neil integrated and serving 
non-handicapped as well as handicapped pupils? 


2. How has the uncertainty of the future inci- 


dence of handicapping conditions influenced the 
structure and expansion plans of this new school? 


“The Adjustment of Gifted Children in the 
Regular Classroom” 


offe or 


these questions as guides for group discussion: 


James J. Gallagher and Thora Crowder 


1. What types of problems seem to be most 
prevalent in gifted children in the regular class- 


room? 

2. What factors are related to the type of prob- 
lems manifested? How might this information be 
used to plan curriculum modifications for these 


children? 


“Some Observations on the 1956 Statement 
of Policy Issued by the American Association 


of Instructors of the Blind”’ 


. What is T. Ernest Newland’s thinking regard- 
ing ei need to provide for individual differences 
among children of any category of exceptionality? 


2. What 15 points does M. Robert Barnett feel 
should be included in a statement of policy on the 
education of the blind? 

3. What does William M. Cruickshank say about 


the desirability of selective placement of blind 
children? 
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fittitudes 


of University Students toward 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
and SPECIAL EDUCATION 


HAT you think of me, I'll think of me; and 
W what I think of me will be me. 

Thus can be summarized much of what has come 
to be recognized about the role of attitude in per- 
sonality development. Berreman (1) has indicated 
the implications of such information for the area 
of exceptional children, pointing out that the atti- 
tudes of the exceptional child toward himself can 
make any kind or degree of exceptionality into an 
enormous or a minimal barrier to adjustment. 

How, then, is the exceptional child regarded by 
the important others in his environment? Tenny 
(4) describes physically handicapped individuals 
as members of a minority group, and shows the 
similarity of their plight in seeking education, jobs, 
and acceptance to that of members of other minor- 
ity groups. Research has shown that parents, teach- 
ers, and age-peers exhibit toward the exceptional 
individual reactions which emphasize to him how 
“different” he is, and that to be different is to be 
less acceptable. Kvaraceus (3) recently reported a 
study made with graduate students in education 
and social service which suggested that, even among 


@ MARGIT |. BADT is a member of the psychology 
department of the Lincoln State School and Colony, 
Lincoln, Illinois. This report is part of a study con- 
ducted at the University of Illinois, under the direc- 
tion of T. Ernest Newland. The complete thesis is 
available at the library of the University of Illinois. 
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personnel reputedly able to accept all kinds of chil- 
dren, there lingered prejudice against those who 
fail to conform to society’s standards for “accept- 
able” appearance and behavior. 

The present discussion will deal with a project 
attempting to study further the relationship of non- 
exceptional individuals to exceptional individuals 
with whom they may have come in contact. The 
major objectives in making the study were to ascer- 
tain attitudes regarding the administration of spe- 
cial education services, and to determine attitudes 
toward exceptional children as a group and toward 
various categories of exceptional children. To ob- 
tain expressions of these attitudes, questionnaires 
utilizing objective-type items were compiled. The 
respondents were University of Illinois students. 
The total number of respondents was 210; of these, 
144 students were in education and 66 students 
were in curricula other than education. The re- 
sponses of the students were kept anonymous to 
encourage frankness. Responses from education and 
non-education students were compiled separately in 
order to be able to determine whether there were 
differences in attitudes between the two curricular 


groups. 
Attitudes toward Providing Special Education 


A double entry question was written to investigate 
the respondents’ perception of which kind of excep- 


tional children needed special services of some kind, 


and how these should be administered. 
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This question was as follows: 


For the benefit of both exceptional and non-exceptional 


Regular 


Speech handicap 

Marked visual handicap 
Marked hearing handicap 
Marked crippling 

Mental handicap 
Mentally gifted 
Emotionally maladjusted 


On the whole, the respondents evidenced aware- 
ness of the need for special services and seemed 
willing to have established special classes. Yet they 
also seemed inconsistent in whom they assigned to 
these special classes. 

The majority of respondents would place chil- 
dren with speech handicaps in special classes; the 
students in education recognized the more common 
procedure, that of providing visiting specialists for 
these children. Fairly high agreement occurred in 
the choice of special classes to serve children with 
visual and hearing handicaps. There was much 
less agreement in the choice of facilities for crippled 
children. While more of the education students chose 
special classes to serve them, a third of th. -s students 
would retain the crippled children in regulary classes. 
The non-education students also showed much dis- 
agreement among themselves; more of them chose 
to retain crippled children in regular classes. Edu- 
cation for mentally handicapped children was 
thought of predominantly in terms of special classes. 
However, the non-education students gave evidence 
that they perceived mental handicap as synonymous 
with severe mental deficiency rather than with the 
less marked degree of retardation which makes up 
most of the mentally handicapped population. Thus, 
they tended to choose institutional care for these 
children. The decision on administering instruction 
to gifted children was nearly a 50-50 split between 
those who indicated special classes and those who 
indicated regular class placement. The greatest in- 
decision and intra-curricular disagreement were 
seen on the question of handling instruction for 
socio-emotionally maladjusted children. All four 


alternatives—regular and special classes, visiting 


specialists and institutional care—were chosen, 
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Visiting 
class specialist 


children, the best way of handling instruction is as fol- 
lows: (MARK X in the appropriate column or columns for 
each type of excepticnal child) 


Special 
class Institution 


Home 


with special classes having a slight margin of votes. 

In an attempt to involve the respondents more 
directly with the children, the following two items 
were included in the questionnaire: 

If, at present, only one kind of exceptional child could be 
given special service, you as a citizen (and parent of 
“typical” children) would choose the following: (check in 
the appropriate column the one you would most prefer, and 
in the other indicate the one service you would least 


prefer) and, similarly, 


“Tf you already were a teacher, how would you feel about 
teaching different kinds of exceptional children? Check 
in the appropriate columu the kind of exceptional child you 
would most like to work with, and in the other column the 


kind of exceptional child you would least like to work 


with.” oe 
After these directions, the following table ap- 


peared for each question: 


First Choice Last Choice 


Speech handicap 

Marked visual handicap 
Marked hearing handicap 
Marked crippling 

Mental handicap 
Mentally gifted 
Emotionally maladjusted 

In the respondents’ choices of exceptional chil- 
dren for whom the need of special help was greatest, 
there was considerable diversity of opinion. On the 
whole, however, the respondents indicated that they 
would help the socio-emotionally maladjusted and 
mentally handicapped children first. 

Much greater agreement was found in the re- 
spondents’ choices for the exceptional children for 
whom special services were least desired—in every 
case this was the gifted child. As the previous ques- 
tion, regarding methods of educating gifted chil- 
dren, suggested, many students failed to see a 
problem as existing with respect to the gifted, but 
rather with respect to the other end of the intellec- 
tual continuum, the mentally retarded. 











This nomination of the socio-emotionally malad- 
justed and mentally handicapped children for spe- 
cial services was somewhat of a “let someone else 
do it” response, it would seem. For in naming the 
kind of child with whom the respondent would be 
willing to work personally, an abrupt change oc- 
curred: a fairly consistent two-to-one majority of 
respondents gave as their first choice the gifted 
child. There was agreement also in the nomination 
of the children with whom the respondents would 
be least willing to work—the socio-emotionally 
maladjusted, closely followed by the mentally hand- 
icapped. 

In Table 1 this discrepancy, between the kind of 
exceptional children to whom the respondents be- 
lieved services should be given and the kind they 
themselves would be willing to teach, is depicted. 
The table gives the rank of each kind of exceptional 
child from one to seven, according to how frequent- 
ly he was nominated by the entire group of respond- 
ents for “most willing to provide services,” “least 
willing to provide services,” “most willing to teach,” 
and “least willing to teach.” Here it can be seen 
that the socio-emotionally maladjusted child ranked 
as first—both as being the one to receive special 
educational services, and the one to avoid working 
with. Similarly, the gifted child was ranked first 
as the child least in need of special education, and 
yet as the one with whom more respondents would 


work. 


one was the inconsistency, as regards the needs of 
the children involved, in assigning various children 
to special classes and not others. The other point 
was the wide discrepancy between the children for 
whom services were perceived as necessary and 
those with whom the respondents would work. To 
parody G. Stein—Maybe exceptional children aren’t 
exceptional children. There seem to be distinctions 
made in the gross category of exceptionality, in the 
attitudes of the respondents which affect the de- 
grees to which certain kinds of children would be 
accorded acceptance and aid. 


Differential Attitudes toward Exceptional 
Children 
In studying the attitudes expressed toward the 
various kinds of exceptional children here consid- 
ered, an attempt was made to deal with some pos- 
sible bases for the differential attitudes found 
earlier. Did there exist stereotypes, roles or char- 
acterizations of any particular type of child, and, 
if these existed, were they positive or negative, in- 


dicating acceptance or rejection of this child? 


As a way of studying social distance, the follow- 
ing question was put to the respondents: 


“Assuming you were the parent of a ‘typical’ child in 
elementary school, your child would inevitably meet many 
kinds of exceptional children. His contacts with them 
might range from the most casual to, perhaps, the very 


TABLE 1 FREQUENCIES WITH WHICH EACH TYPE OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILD WAS CHOSEN TO RE- 
CEIVE SPECIAL SERVICES, AND TO BE TAUGHT BY RESPONDENTS, AND THE RELATED RANKS 








Type of X Child Most in Least in 
need of need of 
Service Service 
N Rank N Rank 
Speech 15 6 31 2 
Visual 25 I 6 6 
Hearing 8 7 ] 7 
Crippled 21 3 18 5 
M.H. 38 2 26 3 
Gifted 27 3 100 1 
Maladjusted 71 ] 23 4 
Omissions 5 5 
Total 
Respondents 210 210 


To summarize, then, attitudes of the respondents 
toward providing special education: Two aspects 
of their apparent willingness to provide special 


services may call into question their motivations: 





Least like 
to Teach 


' Most like 


to Teach 


N Rank N Rank 
26 4 13 5.5 
16 6 10 7 
8 7 13 5.5 

30 3 15 4 
19 5 54 2 
60 1 30 3 
33 2 56 ] 
18 19 

210 210 


friendly. Indicate below how you think you would feel 
about his contacts with children representing each type 
of exceptionality, and for the different kinds of situations 


indicated at the left of the table. Please use the key 
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below to indicate what you think the strength of your feeling might be. 


Preference Rating Key 


I—Id_ like it very much 


2—I’d not enthuse over it, but I'd tolerate it 
3—I’d rather not, but would not forbid 
4—Id be strongly against it 











Speech Visual 


Play with daily 
Tentmates at camp 
Stay overnight 
Your child’s party 
Sell magazines with 
Be a classmate 


Speech handicapped children were generally ac- 
cepted at the first level, although somewhat less 
readily by non-education students than by those in 
education. 

Children with visual and auditory handicaps 
were also accepted at the first level by a majority 
of the respondents. 

The respondents would “like very much” that 
crippled children be playmates and classmates of 
their non-exceptional sons and daughters. This re- 
sponse is in contrast to Force’s (2) conclusions. He 
“integrated” classes, 


‘ 


used a sociometric device with 
having both physically handicapped and non-hand- 
icapped pupils and found that the handicapped 
children received fewer votes than the non- 
handicapped for playmates and classmates. The 
differences in findings can probably be attributed, 
at least in part, to two factors: the differences in 
age, maturity, and socio-economic levels of subjects, 
and the differences in situations—the university 
students were presented with a hypothetical, psycho- 
logically more remote problem than were the chil- 
dren who were responding to everyday and concrete 
questions. 

There was marked unwillingness, “I’d rather not,” 
by the respondents to have “their children” asso- 
ciate with mentally handicapped children, particu- 
larly in the more intimate contacts such as “stay 
overnight” and “play with daily.” This unwilling- 
ness was greater among non-education students. 
Responses to other questions had suggested that 
these were the students who were most likely to 
interpret “mental handicap” as referring to severe- 
ly defective individuals. The gifted children were 
very well accepted. 
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Hearing 


Crippled Mental h. Gifted Maladjust. 


The socio-emotionally maladjusted child was the 
least accepted as an associate of the non-exceptional 
child, particularly in the “stay overnight” and 
“play with daily” categories. Those respondents 
who had advised institutional commitments and 
special classes for him were especially opposed to 
letting him mingle with “typical” children. 

A table was compiled, Table 2, to compare the 
various categories of children as regards their over- 
all acceptance or rejection by the respondents. 
Medians were computed from the ranks given each 
category of exceptional child on each of the six so- 
cial situations. There were 18 such medians com- 
puted from the responses of the students in educa- 
tion, and 12 such medians from the responses of 
the students in fields outside education (since there 
were many fewer non-educational students). While 
the two groups of students seemed to feel much the 
same toward the various categories of exceptional 
children, it will be seen that there was always a 
greater proportion of non-education students who 
would keep a greater social distance from excep- 
tional children. 

Could the relative social status of the various 
exceptional children be understood if something 
were known on how they were characterized in 
terms of somewhat more specific personality traits? 

The following question attempted to ascertain 
which traits, among those presented in the question, 
the respondents perceived as associated with or 
characteristic of these children. 


“For each kind of exceptional child, check as many of the 
characteristics (at the left) as you feel are quite descriptive 
of him.” 








Hearing 
hand. hand. 





Emotional 
maladjust. 


Crippled Mental Gifted 





Speech Visual 
hand. hand. 
Bullying 
Cheating 
Considerate 


Cooperative 
Fighting 
Happy 
Independent 
Lying 

Neat 

Plays hookey 
Polite 
Show-off 
Stealing 
Swearing 
Untidy 





TABLE 2. FREQUENCIES WITH WHICH MEDIANS OF 1, 2, 3, AND 4 WERE FOUND FOR EACH 


CATEGORY OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 














iat Speech H. Visual H. Hear. H Crippled Ment. H. Gifted Maladjusted 
Ranks Ed. N-Ed Ed. N-Ed. Ed. N-Ed. Ed. N-Ed. Ed. N-Ed. Ed. N-Ed. Ed. N-Ed. 
1 12 5 16 8 14 8 18 9 0: <-40 MR 4 | 
1.5 1 2 2 2 1 
2 6 7 2 ; 2 2 > a 10 2 Osh 6 2 
25 1 l 
3 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 7 10 0 0 1l 7 
3.5 1 
4 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 


Speech handicapped children were described pri- 
marily in positive terms—‘considerate,” “coop- 
erative,” “polite,” and “neat” were the four descrip- 
tions employed by one-third to two-thirds of the 
respondents. The students in curricula other than 
education showed less agreement on terms and used 
both favorable and unfavorable ones to a greater 
extent than did the education students. 

The visually, acoustically, and orthopedically 
handicapped children were generally favorably 
characterized—again as “considerate,” “coopera- 
tive,” “polite,” and “neat.” There was somewhat 
greater divergence of opinion in reference to chil- 
dren with orthopedic handicaps, especially among 
education students. (They were also the ones to be 
more dubious as to which kind of arrangement 
would be preferable in educating these children.) 


It was interesting to note that in describing the 
mentally handicapped, the only term that recurred 
with any marked frequency among all respondents 
was “untidy,” “lie,” “fight,” and “play hookey” 
were other terms employed. 
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The reactions toward the gifted were in great 
contrast to those toward the mentally handicapped. 
Mostly positive terms were used, although the edu- 
cation students were more strongly positive than 
were those in other curricula. 

The socio-emotionally maladjusted child was 
as the “acting-out” aggressive 





strongly stereotyped 
child who “bullies,” “fights,” “lies,” and is a “show- 
off.” The students indicated that their concept of 
maladjustment is that of overt, disrupting, and 
socially frowned-upon behavior. 


Summary 

The questionnaire method used to investigate 
attitudes of certain University of Illinois students 
toward exceptional children and toward providing 
special educational services produced responses in- 
dicating that the need for such services was appre- 
ciated by the students. However, there was some un- 
willingness to participate directly in providing the 
services. The reactions were of a “It’s a good idea, 
but leave me out” nature. 


(Continued on page 336) 
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ORAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


a, of the deaf, like all teachers, are con- 
cerned with those children who are poor learners 
and have long been aware of the fact that there 
is no simple relationship between degree of hear- 
ing loss, intelligence, or any other single factor 
thus far studied, and language achievement. This 
paper reports an ongoing study of young children 
in an oral, residential school for the deaf, a study 
still in process and offering at this time only what 
may be helpful clues to further thought and re- 
search concerning the problem: “What makes a 
deaf child in an oral school an outstandingly good 
or poor learner?” 


Subjects and Procedure 

Three groups of children were studied: 12 “very 
good” learners, 12 “very poor” learners, and 25 
children who fall in between these two extremes 
who, for the purposes of this study, may be 
called “average” learners. In the fall of 1952, 
the 52 children then in the lower school were 
thus tentatively classified on the basis of teacher 
At that time they had been in the 
In the ensuing 


> 


‘ 


judgments. 
school from one to four years. 
three years, the good and poor groups remained 
intact but three children in the average group 
left school, leaving a total of 49 children to be 
discussed in this paper. 

Over a period of three years various data 
concerning these children were gathered and an- 
alyzed: developmental data provided by a detailed 
personal and family history questionaire and by 
parent interviews, when possible; health histories: 
hearing and vision tests: mental tests and _per- 








@ MIRIAM FORSTER FIEDLER is a research psy- 
chologist and affiliated with Smith College and the 
Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, Mas- 
sachusetts. 
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sonality assessments; teacher reports on school 
progress and observational data. Table I presents 
a summary of those data to be discussed. 


FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 


Etiology and degree of deafness 

No important differences were found between the 
good and poor learners in either etiology of deaf- 
ness or degree of hearing loss as measured by audio- 
metric tests. The mean hearing loss of the better 
ear for the three frequencies 500, 1000, 2000, was 
87.23 for the good learners, 92.91 for the poor 
learners. The range of loss was similar with the 
exception of one good learner who had a loss of 
only 58db for these frequencies. For seven of the 
good learners and nine of the poor learners deaf- 
ness was considered congenital. The good-learning 
group was slightly more weighted with etiological 
factors which might involve generalized impair- 
ment, such as meningitis, RH factor, rubella. 


Family and personal history data 

A few group differences appeared in the family 
history data. First, the good learners came from 
families higher in the socio-economic scale as esti- 
mated by father occupation: 100% of this group 
rank in the top three classes on a five-point scale, 
only 66% of the poor-learning group. Twice as 
many of the parents of the best learners had a 
college education. Finally, three of the best learn- 
ers but none of the poor learners had deaf parents 
or older deaf siblings who were orally educated. 


Examination of such developmental data as time 
of teething, sitting, walking, etc., revealed only one 
group difference but that one was a statistically 
highly significant one. At birth both the good and 
average learners weighed on the average two 
pounds more than the poor learners. The mean 
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TABLE 1. SUMMARY OF DESCRIPTIVE DATA FOR 
GOOD, POOR AND AVERAGE LEARNERS 








Good Poor Average 
Learners Learners Learners 
N 12 12 25 
Sex Male 7 6 8 
Female 5 6 17 
C.A. 9/52 
Range 5:4-9:1 5 :8-8:7 5:4-9:9 
Median 6:9 ten 73 
When entered Clarke (Mdn) 5:1 5:4 rk 
Hearing Loss 
M for better ear 87.25db. 92.91 87.25 
Etiology of 
deafness 
Congenital 7 9 16 
Rubella 0 1 2 
RH factor 2 0 0 
Meningitis Z 0 2 
Other illness* 1 2 5 


* All by two years except in average group at 5:4 


Family background 
Median C.A. of 
parents at child’s 


birth M 26 26 29 
F 28.5 29 31 
Parent Education M 10 10 13 
High School F 10 9 12 
College M 6 Z 4 
College F 4 3 8 
Occupation rating 
of father I z 0 4 
II 3 4 6 
Ill < 4 11 
IV 0 4 
\ 0 0 3 
Deaf parents 3 0 1 
Deaf siblings 3 0 4 
Developmental data 
M. birthweight 7.79 lb. 5.60 7.40 
Median C.A.: 
First tooth 6.5 mos. 6.0 8 
Sat alone bax” 6.5 6 
Walked mm 12 13 


weights were 7.79 and 7.40 respectively, as com- 
pared with 5.60 for the poor learners, a difference 
significant at the {.01 level. Consideration of 
height-weight data for these children in 1955 
showed the good learners still, on the average, 
taller and heavier but the differences were no 
longer statistically significant ones. However, sum- 
mary records of the yearly medical examinations 
by the school physicians reinforced the picture of 
the good learners as a physically superior group. 
All but one were described as “robust” or “healthy,” 
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while only four of the poor learners were described 
as “healthy” or “normal.” Two were called “obese,” 
the remaining six were described by such terms as 
“thin, tense, timid, puny, nervous.” 


Further study of the developmental histories of 
these children added more detail to the picture of 
the poor-learning group as one which had had to 
contend with more handicapping conditions than 
loss of hearing alone.“ From the evidence of all 
available data, the early years of the good learners 
were relatively free of serious illnesses or accidents 
and from emotionally handicapping experiences, 
with the exception of the two cases of meningitis 
and in these children the effect of the disease was 
limited to the destruction of hearing.‘ In contrast, 
the records of the poor learners revealed frequent 
illnesses and accidents and/or unfortunate home 
conditions. Such physical handicaps as extreme 
prematurity of birth, near-fatal illness at birth or 
shortly thereafter, congenital weaknesses of muscu- 
lar and visual incoordination, and such psychologi- 
cal handicaps as illegitimacy, traumatic loss of a 
mother figure, adoption after months of partial ne- 
glect, and marked maternal over-protection. 


Another marked group difference appeared in 
data concerning early educational experiences of 
these children. Of the 12 good learners, seven, or 
8% had had intensive teaching by individual 
teachers in their homes or had attended daily pre- 
school classes. Of the remaining five good learners, 
three had deaf parents and older siblings, all orally 
trained, so that, in perhaps the best sense, they had 
good home teaching. Of the poor learners, only two, 
or 17%, had such early training, although six had 
had some instructions weekly at hearing league 
classes for parents and pre-school deaf children. 
Thus, whatever may be our reservations concern- 
ing the overall value of intensive, formal tutoring 
for young deaf children, it could be assumed that 
this group of good learners had a head start 
in language learning. 


Tests and examinations after school entrance 

VISION: Tests of vision were made by an opthal- 
mologist using screening techniques and referral 
when necessary for complete visual examination. 
Of the good learners only one child was thus re- 
ferred and only for a change in her glasses, as she 
was already under treatment for myopia. Of the 
poor learners, on the other hand, four children 
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TABLE 2. COMPARISON OF IQ SCORES OF GOOD, POOR AND AVERAGE LEARNERS ON LEITER 
INTERNATIONAL PERFORMANCE SCALE 





GA; 
N Range Median 
Good 12 5:11-9:5 7:4 
Poor 12 4:11-8:10 6:4 
Good 12 
Average 25 5:4-10:3 6:10 


Mean 
M IQ Median Diff. t P 
105 105 
10 1.87 <.10 
95 97 
105 105 
9 1.96 05 
96 96 





and a possible fifth were found to have defective 
vision as yet untreated. All of these visual defects 
were of a hyperopic nature, the sort of visual defect 
most apt to interfere with early school learning. 
Thus, the poor-learning group was found to be 
functioning with a markedly greater percentage of 
visual defects than the group of good learners. 


MENTAL TESTS: Each child in the three groups 
was studied by means of several tests of mental de- 
velopment; the Arthur Revision of the Leiter Inter- 
national Performance Scale, the performance tests 
of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, and 
the Goodenough Draw-A-Man Test of Intelligence. 
These test data are summarized in Tables 2, 3, and 


TABLE 3. COMPARISON OF IQ SCORES OF GOOD, POOR AND AVERAGE LEARNERS ON WECHSLER 
INTELLIGENCE SCALE FOR CHILDREN (PERFORMANCE) 




















(GAG Mean 
N Range Median M IQ Median Diff. t p 
Good 12 7:7-10:2 8:2 109 113 
Poor 12 6:5-8:10 8:2 93 97 14 3.23 <.01 
Good 12 109 113 
Average 25 7:6-9:11 8:4 107 104 
Average 25 107 104 
12 <.01 
Poor 12 95 97 (by inspection) 








LATERALITY: A series of tests of laterality 
were given each child. Of the good learners, four or 
33% showed a condition called “mixed dominance,” 
ie., were right-handed, but left-eyed or vice versa. 
Of the poor learners, 10 or 83%, showed such a 
condition, a striking difference of 50% between 
good and poor learners. Myklebust has also re- 
ported a high incidence of such confused domi- 
nance among children with defective hearing, espe- 
cially in children presenting the syndrome of brain 
injury and concomitant motor incoordination (5). 
In the psycho-educational literature concerning 
hearing children there has been much discussion 
and little agreement on the significance of this con- 
fusion of laterality in relation to language learning, 
particularly reading. If such mixed dominance is a 
handicap as many investigators of language learn- 
ing have maintained, it is again the poor-learning 
group which is the more handicapped. 
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4. As would be expected, on all three tests the good 
learners scored higher as a group than the poor 
learners. Of the three tests, the Leiter Scale alone 
failed to differentiate at a statistically significant 
level between good and poor learners. On the 
Wechsler Scale there is a significant difference be- 
tween good and poor and between average and 
poor learners but not between good and average 
learners, as groups. There was, however, consider- 
able overlap between the good and poor-learning 
groups: three, or 25% of the poor learners tested 
as above average on the Wechsler, while only 50% 
of the good learners so tested. This overlap is 
emphasized further if we omit from the poor-learn- 
ing group four children who, from all available 
evidence, appear to be children actually retarded in 
mental development. With this omission, there were 
no statistically significant differences between the 
good, average and poor learners either in total IQ 
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TABLE 4. COMPARISON OF IQ SCORES OF GOOD, POOR AND AVERAGE LEARNERS ON THE 
GOODENOUGH DRAW-A-MAN TEST 


N Range Median 
Good af 5:11-10:8 8:6 
Poor 12 5:5-8:8 8:4 
Good 11 
Average 25 5:7-9:10 7:4 
Average 25 
Poor 12 





scores or in subtest performance on the Wechsler 
Scale. 


In marked contrast to the above findings, the 
Goodenough Draw-A-Man Test discriminated sharp- 
ly between the groups. Thus, the mean IQ of the 
good learners was 124, of the average learners 103, 
of the poor learners 86, all statistically significant 
differences. These marked differences appeared with 
both of two sets of drawings done one year apart. 
There was, moreover, no overlap of scores with the 
good and poor-learning groups.! 


Mean 
M IQ Median Diff. t p 
124 123 
38 4,92 <.01 
86 91 
124 123 
21 B7L 01 
103 103 
103 103 au 
17 2.32 <.05 
86 91 


Marbieboard Test that some investigators have 
found typical of their total deaf groups. (6) 

PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT: Finally, in the 
realm of personality functioning, a series of projec- 
tive test sessions were conducted with each child. 
Data from only one are prepared for report here, 
The World Test of C. Buhler (1). The World Test 
is a projective test for studying the child as he 
plays with miniature toys—houses, cars, people, 
animals, fences, etc.—and builds “a world” with 
them. Using Buhler’s method of analysis of such 


TABLE 5. COMPARISON OF GOOD, POOR AND AVERAGE LEARNERS ON THE WORLD TEST: 
RATINGS FOR “ORGANIZATION” 











No Some Extreme: Rigid 
confusior confusion confusion schematic Total 
Groups N % N % N % N % N % 
Good 8 73 0 0 0 0 3 27 11* 100 
Poor 1 9 0 0 6 55 4 36 11* 100 
Average 9 36 3 12 6 24 cf 28 25 100 


* One child did not build a usable World. 


VISUAL PERCEPTION: Each child was tested 
with the Marbleboard Test, a test which requires 
that he copy designs made with colored marbles. 
(7) With a maximum accuracy score of 18 points 
possible, the mean score for the good learners was 
17.92, for the average learners 17.33, for the poor 
learners 12.91, statistically highly significant dif- 
ferences. Thus, only the group of poor learners 
showed the disturbance of visual perception on the 





' When the same test was used with 75 hearing children, 
grades one to three in a public school, the drawing test 
did not do the sharply discriminative job with the hearing 
as with the deaf children. The difference in mean scores 
of the good-and-poor-learning groups (as classified by 
teacher judgments) approached the .05 level of significance, 
the only group difference found. 
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Worlds, in contrast to the realistic, functional sort 
of world considered typical of the “normal” child, 
one may find the Aggressive World (marked by 
many fights, killings, accidents), the Empty World 
(empty of people or things), the Closed World, 
(fenced in), the Disorganized World (marked by 
confusion), and the Rigid World (arrangement of 
items in lines or schematic patterns). 


Evaluation of two Worlds for each of these 49 
children revealed among the poor learners many 
more of these bizarre or disturbed Worlds. ‘Table 5 
presents quantitative data for only the most strik- 
ing difference found between the groups, compara- 
tive ratings for the three groups for level of “or- 
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ganization.” > No World built by a good learner, 
regardless of his age, was a badly disorganized 
World, while 55% of the poor learners and 24% 
of the average learners built such Worlds. The 
poor-learning group, it can be added, also built 
more Worlds marked by extreme aggression than 
did either of the other two groups: 45% of the 
poor learners as contrasted with 18% and 20% of 
the good and average learners respectively built 
such Aggressive Worlds. 


Discussion 


Such data as have been presented here can be 
only suggestive, of course, because necessarily in- 
complete, but they appear to emphasize the need 
for more careful and detailed studies of individual 
poor learners. Particularly does it seem important 
to know more about familial histories, of prenatal 
and early post-natal factors of illness and of emo- 
tional experiences and learning in infancy and 
early childhood. We are today becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the possible significance of such 
developmental histories of the young deaf child 
and, especially of the fact that many seemingly 
straight forward cases of profound deafness may 
present complex pictures of inherited or acquired 
organic impairment. Many deaf children, it is be- 
coming evident, because of such damage and/or 
emotional disturbance may be those who cannot 
understand what they hear rather than ones who 
cannot hear because of defective end-organs of 
hearing. 


The findings of some of the tests used with these 
small groups of good and poor learners reinforce 
the suggestions afforded by the developmental his- 
tories. The findings of a significantly greater inci- 
dence of cases of confused laterality among the 
poor learners, as well as the markedly poorer per- 
formance on the Marbleboard Test, adds to the 
picture of the poor-learning group as a possibly 
multiple-handicapped group of children. In just 
what this impairment consists or results from, 
remains to be explored by more detailed studies of 
the individual children. 


In relation to the above findings, the discrimina- 
tive ability of the Draw-A-Man test to pick out su- 


*A more detailed, comparative study of the Worlds of 
seven and eight-year-old deaf and hearing children is in 
preparation. 
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perior learners among young deaf children is highly 
interesting, especially when we consider the nature 
of the test. It may well be, of course, that this test 
is for some reason just a highly superior test of 
intelligence (or of learning ability) for young deaf 
children. It may be markedly more so for the deaf 
than the hearing. Drawing is, as we know, a form 
of language for all young children, as Goodenough 
long ago pointed out: The child “draws what he 
knows, rather than what he sees” (3, p. 480). It is 
obvious that many of the factors involved in draw- 
ing performances are related to the learning of 
speech and lipreading: analytic observation, visual 
imagery, eye-hand coordination, and the like. 
There is also the probability that these drawings 
reflected differences of personality and emotional 
adjustment, as well as anomalies of perception and 
apperception.’ Such draw-a-person tests are widely 
used today in clinical diagnoses of emotional prob- 
lems. Goodenough and Harris have pointed out the 
possible psychological significance of great dispar- 
ity between scores on a Stanford-Binet test and the 
Draw-a-Man test, comparable to those differences 
found for these poor learners between the Wechsler 
and Goodenough scores. “It appears that a Good- 
enough IQ markedly lower than that earned on the 
Binet may afford some indication of emotional or 
nervous instability or, it is just possible, of brain 
damage.” (4, p. 388). A comparable piece of re- 
search by Glewatsky reported similar finding for 
children in a non-oral school: “An interesting fact 
. was that seven of the 11 children who obtained 
scores on the Goodenough lower than those on the 
Arthur scale, presented evidence of being more im- 
mature in their actions, poorer in their proficiency 
with the manual alphabet and sign language, or a 


combination or both.” (2, p. 332) 


All these findings, then, appear to agree on the 
need for further clinical studies of the nature of 
the hearing difficulties of poor-learning deaf chil- 
dren, of developmental studies of the particular 
problems they present in learning auditory and 
visual patterns, as well as the importance of emo- 
tional factors in relation to learning. It would be 
hoped that such studies might afford a more solid 
basis for appropriately oriented teaching methods 
and psychotherapy for such young deaf children. 


(Continued on page 330) 
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Opens a New Si 
& tor the 


HYSICALLY 


ANE A. NEIL, as principal and later as district su- 
J perintendent in charge of Chicago’s special 
schools, between 1914 and 1932, was the person 
most responsible for planning and building the 
Spalding and the Christopher elementary schools 
for physically handicapped children. She was a 
devoted and intelligent student of the needs of 
these youngsters, a fighter for their cause, a world- 


@ FRANCES A. MULLEN is assistant superintendent 
of schools in charge of special education, Chicago 
Public Schools, Illinois, and has been active in ICEC 
on local, state, and national levels. 
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FRANCES A. MULLEN 


recognized authority in the field. It is indeed fitting 
that the latest building, opened by the Chicago pub- 
lic schools in September 1956, for physically hand- 
icapped children should be named in her honor. 
With this opening, Chicago’s physically handi- 
capped children are served by four well-equipped 
and specially planned elementary buildings and one 
central high school. The Neil School replaces in- 
adequately remodeled and poorly located facilities 
formerly used for crippled children in a south-end 
school, and relieves overcrowding at another. These 
special schools, as of September 1956, enroll a 
total of 1266 pupils ranging from age three to 21, 
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and from nursery school through high school. Of 
these, 169 handicapped youngsters from nursery 
through eighth grade, living south of 7lst street, 
are cared for at the new Jane A. Neil School. 


Features of the School 


An integrated school: The Neil School enrolls 
195 non-handicapped pupils in addition to the 169 
handicapped. The two groups are in separate class- 
rooms, with joint use of the auditorium, gym, 
lunchroom, administration, and guidance offices. 
One PTA serves the entire school. The pupils have 
opportunities to work and play together in a va- 
riety of activities; ways to increase this integration 
will be sought as the program develops. Chicago’s 
earlier schools for the handicapped were entirely 
separate schools. This is the second unit to be inte- 
grated. Successful experience with this form of or- 
ganization for part of the program for the physically 
handicapped runs back as far as 1929. 


Large classrooms: To encourage freedom of 
movement in the classroom, rooms have been given 
generous proportions. Class memberships range 
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This article is one in a series, edited by JACK 
W. BIRCH, dealing with problems of providing 
buildings and physical facilities for handicapped 
children in the public schools. 

e 
from 15 to a maximum of 20 pupils, but the rooms 
are 26 x 38 feet, or 37 percent larger than the 
standard classroom being built in other new Chi- 
cago schools today for classes of twice the enroll- 
ment. We believe that a handicapped child should 
be allocated about three times as much floor space 
as a non-handicapped child. With this generous 
space, children in wheel chairs can move easily from 
one work center in the room to another and chil- 
dren with athetoid movements will not interfere 
with their neighbors. Extra-wide desk tables can be 
provided so that the handicapped child will have 
more of his work materials within reach, and the 
spastic child will be less apt to push his books and 
supplies to the floor. Wheel chairs can also be 
parked in the room while the pupil is transferred 
to another type of seating without dangerous block- 


ing of passage ways. 
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Other aids in the classroom include wardrobe 
doors which slide sideways rather than swinging 
out. Swinging doors are difficult for pupils in wheel 
chairs to manage; they may upset the balance of a 
child on crutches. Grab rails at the chalk trays 
and vertically at the edge of the chalk boards also 
contribute to the independence of youngsters. All 
classrooms have sinks and running water; those 
for the primary and younger groups have class- 
room toilets. Fluorescent lighting throughout the 
school is especially planned to give optimal light, 
to eliminate eye strain, and to avoid any hazards 


due to dark corners. 


Outdoor classrooms: All nursery, kindergar- 
ten, and primary rooms have direct exits from the 
classroom to an asphalted play space given privacy 
from street or playground by shrubbery. The ground 
level of these classroom extensions is just a few 
inches below floor level, making possible much 
use of the out-of-doors both for work and play. 
For the older pupils, the playground is reached 
from the corridor with only one step as an obstacle. 
A large green-topped play area is available for 
recess, physical education, and recreation. 


Self-contained classrooms: The classroom 
program for handicapped youngsters suffers many 
interruptions. Children must be out of their class- 
rooms for physical therapy, adapted physical edu- 
cation, scheduled rest periods ordered by the child’s 
physician, psychological study, speech therapy, 
visits to hospital clinics on school time, and other 
special services. For these reasons the balance of the 
child’s educational program should be as stable as 
possible, under the direction of one teacher in a 
self-contained classroom. Each teacher is respon- 
sible for the arts, crafts, music, and library work 
of his own group. In the upper grades of other 
schools, Chicago typically provides a central library, 
and a home-mechanics laboratory. These have been 
omitted in the Neil School, and replaced with a 
limited amount of special equipment in the upper- 
grade rooms. Some of the reasons for this are 
discussed below under the heading of future plans. 
However there are real advantages to the more in- 
tegrated program possible in the relatively self- 
contained classroom. 


Physical therapy: Chicago has long provided 
a registered physical therapist for each 50 pupils 
in total enrollment in the special schools. Neil now 
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has three such workers and the need for a fourth 
is becoming increasingly evident. Not all children 
enrolled in a special school need physical therapy. 
It is administered only on the specific request and 
prescription of the child’s own private physician or 
clinic. Services include massage, pa:sive and active 
exercise, heat, infra-red rays and hydrotherapy. 
Some of the equipment used includes a small 
swimming pool, hip and arm whirlpool tanks, 
walking bars, stairs for practice climbing, and re- 
sistance exercisers for arm or leg. The physical 
therapists perform another most important serv- 
ice: the interpretation of the physical needs of the 
child to the classroom teacher. They help the 
teachers to know how much to expect of each 
child, how much pressure to apply, and what activi- 
ties are needed to bring specific muscles into use. 

Two physical therapy areas are provided in the 
Neil School. There is a small room between the 
kindergarten and the nursery for the therapist who 
will serve these groups. Although the space is 
somewhat restricted, the very generous-sized ad- 
jacent classrooms make it possible for the therapist 
to use some of that space when desirable. 

The main physical therapy suite has three treat- 
ment booths with plinths and lamps. There is room 
and equipment for active exercise by a number 
of children simultaneously. There is office space 
for the physical therapy clerks to keep the medical 
records and the treatment records of these young- 
sters and to make the needed clinic appointments. 
The swimming pool room with dressing booths 
and a separate room for the small treatment tanks 
are adjacent. 

The swimming pool is small, designed for under- 
water treatment by a therapist working in the tank. 
Two or three pupils can be given exercise at one 
time, and they can be taught to swim a few strokes. 
A hoist lift with an overhead trolley makes it 
possible for a helpless child to be dressed on a 
table at pool side, then lifted and placed in the 
water at any appropriate depth where the therapist 
may desire to work with the child. As many as 
six small children can be given opportunity for 
recreational swimming and splashing, if desired. 


Adapted physical education: An active sports, 
recreation, and physical education program carried 
on by ingenious teachers with experience and train- 
ing in work with the handicapped is a key part of 
Chicago’s program for the handicapped. At Neil, 
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for reasons of economy, the auditorium and gym- 
nasium: facilities are combined. When the audi- 
torium seats are stored, a generous sized gymnasium 
with modified basketball facilities and much of the 
equipment of the normal elementary school gym- 
nasium is available. In addition the receiving room, 
described below in connection with the bus loading, 
may be used during much of the day for adapted 
physical education activities. The surfaced play- 
ground is also used when the weather and the 
group permit. 

Many games, including basketball and baseball, 
can be played from wheel chairs and on crutches, 
if the rules are modified and the teacher is in- 
genious. The gym field day in any of our special 
schools is a revelation to the visitor who thinks of 
handicapped children as confined to passive recrea- 
tions. But these things take much room as well as 
much teacher skill. To maneuver wheel chairs and 
crutches and to allow for the unsteady gait of the 
palsied, there must be much space. With it these 
youngsters enjoy as exciting games and sports as 
any other group. 

Guidance suite: Handicapped youngsters and 
their parents need personal, educational, and social 
guidance. A suite of three generous-sized clinic 
rooms adjoins the school office. A full-time adjust- 
ment teacher occupies one. She is responsible for 
the group-testing program, for identification of 
special educational needs, for tutoring especially in 
remedial reading, and for similar services in edu- 
cational and vocational guidance. Cerebral palsied 
and other handicapped children have serious speech 
problems. A speech therapist is assigned to Neil 
three days per week. A teacher-nurse trained in 
public health techniques is available half-time. A 
school psychologist experienced in testing physically 
handicapped children and in counseling with them 
and with their parents also gives half of her time 
to Neil. These workers share the clinic rooms and 
are able to give hospitality and conference space to 
workers from community agencies who have fre- 
quent need to confer with staff, parents, or pupils 
of the special school. 

Bus loading: Neil is served by six buses which 
bring pupils from a wide area. The south end of 
Chicago includes the long established industrial 
communities of South Chicago, Hegewisch, Pull- 
man, and West Pullman surrounding our heavy 


industries; middle-class residential communities 
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that grew up out of the Dutch market gardens of 
Roseland; wealthier areas of the South Shore along 
the lake and the Ridge communities of Morgan 
Park and Beverly Hills; and the public and private 
housing developments built on what was vacant 
land between and around these older settlements. A 
few areas approach slum conditions, but the district 
has no large deteriorated sections as are still found 
in more central areas of the city. There are still 
wide areas undeveloped between some of these 
communities. Lake Calumet, the Inland Waterways, 
and tremendous industrial areas further separate 
south-end communities, one from another. Bus 
routes must therefore cover much mileage, and 
follow devious paths. All the communities men- 
tioned have long since been incorporated politically, 
if not always socially, into the city of Chicago; 
suburban children from still further away are ac- 
cepted in our special schools when space is avail- 
able; these arrive by taxicab provided by the local 
school district. 


The unloading platform has been carefully de- 
signed. Pupils exit from the rear of the buses onto 
a covered dock. From it they pass into a large re- 
ceiving room, where the necessary wheel chairs and 
walkers for each bus lined up in advance, with 
attendants ready to help the children as speedily 
as possible to their classrooms. This receiving room 
is cut off by doors from the wintry blasts of the 
out-of-doors and also by doors from the school 
corridors, to reduce the chilling of the rest of the 
school during the loading and unloading of pupils. 
Four buses can be loaded or unloaded at one time, 
thus greatly speeding the operation. For both bus 
drivers and attendants, rest rooms and toilet fa- 
cilities, and telephone are provided adjacent to 
the receiving room. 


Stage: The stage is large enough for consider- 
able groups of crippled children. Two ramps make 
possible movement to and from either side of the 
stage. One ramp leads directly from a corridor to 
the east side of the stage. Another leads from the 
auditorium to the west side of the stage. No pupil 
will miss his chance in the limelight because of 
stage inconvenience. 


Toilets: For the older pupils, gang toilet rooms 
are provided close to the upper-grade rooms. These 
rooms have outside doors that open with an elec- 


(Continued on page 332) 





SUMMER COURSES 
in Special Educatiou 





|= colleges whose courses are listed here 
are those whose schedules were received 
before publication date for April ExcEP- 
TIONAL CHILDREN. 


All courses listed deal specifically with 
some phase of special education. Cognate 
courses in psychology, testing, and the like 
are not included. The symbol “g” indicates 
that courses are given for graduate credit 
only. When courses can be taken for either 
graduate or undergraduate credit, the sym- 
bol “b” is used. Numbers indicate semester 
hours unless a “q” is added as a symbol for 
quarter hours. 

Since summer sessions plans are some- 
times changed later in the season, students 
are advised to write to the institution for 
final offerings. 





CALIFORNIA 


COLLEGE OF THE PaciFic, Stockton: Curriculum 
and methods for teaching mentally retarded 2b; 
Field observation and study of delinquency 2g; 
Psychology of exceptional child 2b; Reading clinic 
practicum 2-4b; Advanced reading clinic prac- 
ticum 2-4b; Mental deficiency 2g; Musical guid- 
ance and therapy 2g; Musical therapy practicum 
2g; Lip reading 2b; Audiometry and hearing con- 
servation 2b; Lip reading laboratory 1-2b; Cere- 
bral Palsy 2b; Speech problems of school chil- 
dren 2b; Speech correction techniques 2b; Clinical 
laboratory in speech correction 1-2b; Clinical 
methods 1-2g. 

Los ANGELES STATE COLLEGE, Los Angeles: Hear- 
ing and its measurement 3b; Aural rehabilitation 
3b; Introduction to speech therapy 3b; Speech 
problems in the class room 3b; Hearing clinic 2g; 
Speech problems in cerebral palsy 3b; Speech 
reading 3b; Workshop on eurythmics for teachers 
of deaf children 1b; Survey of physical defects 
3b; Methods of teaching crippled children 3b; 
Workshop on problems of teaching retarded chil- 
dren 6b; Methods of teaching retarded-elemen- 
tary 3b; Methods of teaching retarded-secondary 
3b; Art experiences for exceptional children 3b; 
Education of brain-injured children 3b; Mental 
deficiency 3b; Workshop on education of gifted 
children 2b; Education and psychology of excep- 
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tional children 3b; Seminar in special education 
3g; Mental hygiene 2b; Abnormal psychology 3b; 
Directed teaching in special education 4b; Ob- 
servation in special education Ib. 


San Jose StaTE COLLEGE, San Jose: Workshop 
for teachers of the mentally retarded (jr.-sr.) 
4-6b; Curriculum and methods of teaching men- 
tally retarded (elem.) 3b; Student teaching with 
mentally retarded 4b; Remedial speech with clinic 
practice 4b; Student teaching in speech correc- 
tion 4b. 


San FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE, San Francisco: 
Observation, clinical methods, and clinical prac- 
tice with exceptional children 1-6b; Student 
teaching with exceptional children 1-6b; Student 
teaching seminars in special education 2b; Edu- 
cation of exceptional children 3b; Arts and crafts 
in special education 2b; Counseling and guidance 
of the handicapped 3g; Introduction to field study 
in education of exceptional children 3g; Field 
study in education of exceptional children 3g; 
Advanced problems in special education 1-6g; 
Special problems in the education of exceptional 
children 2-3g; Introduction to mental retarda- 
tion 3b; Workshop in special education (mentally 
retarded) 3-6b; Workshop on training and recre- 
ation programs for severely retarded children 2b; 
Advanced problems in mental retardation 3g; 
Structure and function of the eye 2b; Survey of 
problems in education of the visually handi- 
capped 2b; Methods in education of the partially 
seeing 3b; Methods and materials in education of 
the blind 3b; Advanced braille 3g; Advanced 
problems in the education of the visually handi- 
capped 3; Methods of teaching deaf children 6b; 
Advanced problems in teaching deaf children 4b; 
Education of the hard of hearing child including 
lipreading 3b; Audiometry and hearing disorders 
3b; Speech for the cerebral palsied 3b; Speech 
development and correction; Advanced clinical 
methods and practice with exceptional children 
1-6g; Advanced speech correction 3g; Methods of 
teaching the orthopedically handicapped includ- 
ing the cerebral palsied 3b; Survey of physical 
defects 3b; Cerebral palsy and its implications 
3g; Education of exceptional children 3b; Speech 
development and correction 3b. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles: Educa- 
tion of exceptional children 3; Curriculum for 
mentally retarded children 3; Counseling and 
guidance of exceptional children 2g. 
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UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Los An- 
geles: Methods of teaching the mentally retarded 
child 3b; Education of exceptional children 3b; 
Methods and directed teaching: the hard of hear- 
ing child 2b; Methods and directed teaching: the 
hard of hearing adult 2b; Education of the pre- 
school deaf child 6g; Curriculum and research 
in teaching speech to the deaf child 4g; Directed 
teaching of the mentally retarded 4b; Clinical 
techniques in speech and hearing 3b; Seminar 
in speech therapy 2g; Seminar in psychological 
problems of speech and hearing 2g; Seminar in 
organic speech disorders 2g; Speech therapy for 
aphasics 2g; Introduction to speech therapy 3b. 


COLORADO 


COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, Greeley: 
Psychology of exceptional children 4qb; Psycho- 
logy and education of the mentally retarded child 
4qb; Care and pathology of the physically handi- 
capped 4qb; Practicum with the mentally re- 
tarded 6qg; Supervised practice with physically 
handicapped 6qg. 


CONNECTICUT 


NEw HAvEN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, New 
Haven: Psychology of exceptional children 3b; 
Diagnosis and improvement of reading and speech 
difficulties for the mentally handicapped 3b; 
(with Southbury Training School, Southbury, 
Conn.) Curriculum and methods for the trainable 
mentally retarded 3b; Psychology and sociology 
of the trainable mental defective 3b; Practicum 
in teaching the trainable mental defective 3-6b; 
Problems in the education of the mentally re- 
tarded 3-6g. 

UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT, Storrs: Materials 
and methods of teaching the mentally retarded 
(IQ 50-75 range) 3g; Materials and methods of 
teaching intellectually gifted children 3g; Psy- 
chology of the exceptional child 3b; Introduction 
to speech pathology 3b; Aural rehabilitation 3g; 
Stuttering—theory and research 3g. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY, Washington, D.C.: Speech 
correction workshop 2b. 

GALLAUDET COLLEGE, Washington, D.C.: Tech- 
niques and interpretation of hearing testing 3b; 
Special methods of teaching the deaf (reading 
and math). 2b; Auditory and vocal mechanisms 
3b; Teaching speech to the deaf 4b; Teaching 
language to the deaf 4b. 


FLORIDA 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY, Tallahassee: Organic 
disorders in speech 3g; Introduction to speech 
pathology 3b; Hearing pathology and audiometry 
3b; Psychology of exceptional children 3; Psycho- 
logy of mentally handicapped children 3b; Edu- 
cation of children with retarded mental develop- 
ment (theory) 3g; Education of children with 
retarded mental development (practice) 3g; 
Education of crippled children (theory) 3g; 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Education of crippled children (practice) 3g; 
Physical education for the atypical individual 3b. 

UNIVERSITY OF Miami, Coral Gables: Workshop 
in teaching the mentally retarded 6b. 


ILLINOIS 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, Normal: 
Speech re-education 3; Speech correction 3; Clin- 
ical procedures in speech correction 3; Advanced 
phonetics 3b; Speech pathology 3b; Oral rehabili- 
tation 3b; Clinical practices in speech re-educa- 
tion 1-6g; Problems with the brain-injured 2b; 
Curriculum and methods for the mentally re- 
tarded 3b; Administration of speech education 
2g; Diagnosis and counseling 3g; Psychology of 
the mental deviate 3b; Laboratory reading 
method 3; Psychology of the exceptional child 
2; Education of the mentally retarded 2; Educa- 
tion of the partially sighted 2; Education of the 
physically handicapped 2; Braille 2; Education 
of the blind 2; Analysis and correction of reading 
disabilities 3b; Education of gifted children 2b; 
Child welfare services 3b; Art for the handi- 
capped 3; Student teaching in the fields of ment- 
ally retarded, physically handicapped, deaf, hard 
of hearing, partially sighted, blind, and in speech 
clinic 2-4. 

MAcMuRrRAY COLLEGE, Jacksonville: Organization 
and curriculum for the educable mentally handi- 
capped 3b; Student teaching EMH 2b; Symposium 
in exceptional children 2b. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF EDUCA- 
TION,Evanston: Workshop in curriculum and in- 
struction of the gifted child 6qb. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, Carbondale: Or- 
ganization, administration, and supervision of 
special education 4qb; Problems and characteris- 
tics of the mentally retarded 4qb; The exceptional 
child 4qb; Practicum in methods and materials 
for teaching mentally retarded children (includes 
practice teaching) 4qb; Speech correction for the 
classroom teacher 4qb; Speech correction for the 
cerebral palsied 4qb; Communication problems of 
deaf and hard of hearing 4qb; Seminar in speech 
correction 3qg; Seminar in hearing 3ag. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, Urbana: The gifted 
child in school and society 3b; Workshop and 
laboratory in the education of exceptional chil- 
dren—educable mentally handicapped children 
4-8b; Workshop and laboratory in the education 
of exceptional children— trainable mentally 
handicapped children 4b; Psychology and educa- 
tion of the mentally handicapped 3b; Psychology 
and education of the mentally handicapped with 
emphasis on curriculum 3b; Mental and educa- 
tional measurement of exceptional children 3b; 
Problems in mental deficiency lg; Psycho-educa- 
tional problems of exception children lg. 


INDIANA 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Terre Haute: 
Speech therapy 4qb; Speech clinic 4qb; Educa- 
tion of the mentally retarded 4qb; Psychology of 
exceptional children 4qb; Speech correction for 
the classroom teacher 4qb. 
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IOWA 


Iowa STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cedar Falls: Ex- 
ceptional child 2b; The gifted child 2b; Remedial 
reading 3b; Group evaluation techniques 3b; 
Personality growth of children 2b; Mental hy- 
giene 2b; Clinical experience 1-4b. 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, COLLEGE OF EDUCA- 
TION, Iowa City: Education of the slow learner 
2g; Laboratory practice in education of the 
physically handicapped child 2-3; Education of 
handicapped children 2-3 g; Supervision of spe- 
cial education 3g; Education of gifted children 
2g; Methods in the education of the physically 
handicapped child 3g; Orientation to the rehabil- 
itation of the physically handicapped child 3g; 
Laboratory practice in the education of slow 
learners g; (Special courses offered at Woodward 
State Hospital and School) Teaching of mentally 
retarded children 2-3g; Laboratory practice in 
teaching of mentally retarded children 2-3g; 
Clinical tests for remedial teachers 2g. 


KANSAS 


Kansas STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Emporia: 
Reading and allied skills for slow learners 2b; 
Survey of exceptional children 2b; Methods, ma- 
terials, and the organization of the teaching of 
the mentally retarded I 2b; Methods, materials, 
and the organization of the mentally retarded II 
2b; Supervised practice with the mentally re- 
tarded I 3b; Supervised practice with the men- 
tally retarded II 3b; Survey of exception chil- 
dren II (The Subnormal) 2b. 


UNIVERSITY OF Kansas, Lawrence: Workshop on 
education of the gifted 2b; Workshop in curricu- 
lum and methods for the trainable retarded 2b; 
Psychology of exceptional children 3g; Curricu- 
lum building for exceptional children 3g; Art for 
exceptional children 2g; Special fields of study 
(exceptional children 1-6g; Special education 
projects 1-6g; Introduction to speech pathology 
3b; Speech problems of the classroom teacher 
3b; Seminar in speech pathology 3g; Problems of 
hearing 2g; Speech reading 2g; Clinica] practice 
in speech reading lg; Clinical practice in speech 
correction 1-3b; Advanced clinical practice in 
speech correction 2-6g; Auditory training 2g; 
Clinical practice in auditory training lg; Audiol- 
ogy 2g; Clinical practice in audiology 2g; Organic 
speech disorders II 3g; Independent study in 
problems of speech and hearing 2-6g. 

UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA, Wichita: development 
of language 3; Articulatory disorders 3b; Intro- 
duction to techniques 1-3b; Application of funda- 
mental techniques 1-3b; Technique in organic 
conditions 1-3b; Speech defective child in the 
public school 2b; Introduction to audiology 3b; 
Organic anomalies 3b. 


KENTUCKY 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, Lexington: Education 
of handicapped children 3b; Student teaching in 
special education 3b. 
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MARYLAND 

UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, College Park: Methods 
of teaching retarded children 3b; Introduction to 
special education 2b. 


MICHIGAN 


EASTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE, Ypsilanti: Problem 
child in school 2; Therapeutic care of the crippled 
child 2; Speech correction 2; Mental deficiency 2; 
Education of the brain injured child 2; Diagnostic 
techniques related to hearing difficulties 2; Edu- 
cation of exceptional children 2; Hearing prob- 
lems in the regular classroom 2; Orthopedics for 
teachers of crippled children 2; Measurement and 
diagnosis in special education 2; Parent educa- 
tion 2; Administration and supervision of special 
education 2; The schools and rehabilitation 2; 
Speech correction 2; Education of the mentally 
handicapped I 2; Education of the mentally 
handicapped II 2; Field study problems 2. 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, East Lansing: Psy- 
chology of exceptional children 3qb; Education of 
exceptional children 3qb; Educational provisions 
for the blind 3qb; Braille and braille methods 
3qb; Directed teaching: blind and sight saving 
8q; Conservation of hearing 3qb; Lip reading 
3qb; Speech correction for classroom teachers 
3qb; Audiometry 3qb; Special problems in speech 
correction 3qb; Speech pathology 3qb; Clinical 
practice in speech correction 3qb; Applied phone- 
tics 3qb; Stuttering: Theories and tee 3qb; 
Advanced speech pathology 3qb. 

WAYNE STATE UNIVERSITY, Detroit: Directed ob- 
servation in speech correction and audiology 1; 
Survey of education of exceptional children 2b; 
Problems and procedures-Teaching mentally re- 
tarded children 2b; Organization of special 
schools and classes for slow learning children 2b; 
Practicum in developing curriculum materials in 
special education classes 2b; Adjustment and 
control of the mentally handicapped 2b; Care 
and training of seriously retarded children 2b; 
Problems and methods of teaching intellectually 
gifted children 2b; Problems of instruction with 
socially maladjusted children 2b; Speech correc- 
tion 2b; Phonetics 2b; Clinical practice in speech 
correction 2b; Speech science 2b; Basic audiology 
2b; Convalescent home care and education of 
crippled children 2b; Therapeutic care of crippled 
children 2b; Personality disorders and education 
of brain injured children 2b; Problems and pro- 
cedures in sight-saving 4b; Pathology of the 
organs of vision 2b; Visiting teacher service 2g; 
Diagnostic clinical practice in speech pathology 
and audiology 2g; Research in special education 
1-3g; Seminar in problems of organization, 
administration, and supervision of special schools 
and classes 2g; Seminar in speech pathology 
and audiology 2g; Vocational rehabilitation 
of the handicapped 2g; Practicum in _ vo- 
cational rehabilitation 2g; Rehabilitation counsel- 
ing of the handicapped 2g; Research in voca- 
tional rehabilitation 1-3g; Seminar in vocational 
rehabilitation 2g; Master’s thesis research and di- 
rection 1-8g; Doctoral dissertation research and 
direction 1-8g. 
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MINNESOTA 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Minneapolis: Educa- 
tion of exceptional children 3qb; Education of 
slow-learning children 3qb; Reading difficulties 
3qb; Clinical practice in remedial teaching 3qb; 
Clinical practice in educational diagnosis: 3qb; 
Clinical diagnosis of reading difficulties 3qb; In- 
troduction to school psychological services 3qg; 
Seminar and laboratory in school psychological 
services 3qg; Education of the auditorially handi- 
capped child 3qb; Educational and social implica- 
tions of visual impairment 3qb; Principles and 
methods of teaching braille 3qb; Workshop: Edu- 
cational procedures and school curriculum adap- 
tations with blind children 3qb; Introduction to 
speech correction 3qb; Hearing disorders 3qb; 
Clinical practice in audiology 3qb; Organic speech 
disorders—aphasia 3qb; Anatomy and psysiology 
of the voice mechanism 3qb; Audiometry and 
hearing aids 3qb; Clinical methods and practice 
in speech pathology 3qb; Organic speech dis- 
orders—cerebral palsy 3qb; Speech in the ele- 
mentary school 3qb; Language training for the 
deaf 3qb; Auditory training 3qb; Behavior prob- 
lems 3qb; Psychology of atypical children 3qb; 
Delinquent behavior 3qb. 


MISSOURI 


CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE Dear, St. Louis: As- 
sessment and teaching of aphasic children. 

SOUTHWEST MIssoURI STATE COLLEGE, Spring- 
field: Psychology of exceptional children 2.5b. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis: Psychology 
of the atypical child 3g. 

UNIVERSITY OF Missouri, Columbia: Psychology 
of exceptional children b; Problems in teaching 
orthopedically handicapped b; Problems in teach- 
ing mentally retarded b; Problems in special edu- 
cation, elementary level g; Problems in special 
education, secondary level g; Assistant in the 
elementary school, special education: Assistant 
in the secondary school, special education; 
Problems in teaching the mentally superior 
b; Speech correction b. 


MONTANA 


EASTERN MONTANA COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, Bil- 
lings: Speech correction for the classroom teacher 
3qb; Hearing and deafness 3qb; Clinical prac- 
ticum in speech and hearing clinic 4-6 qb; Public 
school audiometry 3qb; Stuttering 3qb; Teaching 
of correction reading 3qb; Corrective reading 
clinic 3qb; Laboratory practice in special educa- 
tion 4-6 qb; Education of mentally handicapped 
3qb; Education of physically handicapped chil- 
dren 3qb; Introduction to special education 3qb; 
Education of bright and gifted children 3qb; 
Behavior disorders of children 3qb. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Minot: Methods of 
teaching the slow learner 4q. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


NEW YORK 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, TEACHERS COLLEGE, New 
York: Introduction to special education 1-4g; 
Work Conference on audiometry in education and 
industry 3g; Case work and guidance of the 
handicapped 2-3g; Techniques of rehabilitation 
2-3g; Education of the gifted 2-3g; Teaching the 
slow learners 2-3g; Administration and super- 
vision of special education 3g; Advanced study 
of problems and issues in special education 3g; 
Programs, methods, and materials for teaching 
the mentally retarded 2-3g; Occupational 
education for the mentally retarded 2-3g; 
Observation and participation in an educa- 
tional program for the mentally retarded aged 
7-12 2-3g; Psychology of mentally retarded child- 
ren 2-3g; Tests and remedial work for the men- 
tally retarded 2-3g; Psychology of the physically 
handicapped 2-3g; Education and care of the 
physically handicapped 2-3g; Health problems of 
the physically handicapped children 2-3g; Nature, 
needs, and training of children with neurological 
impairment 3g; Programs, methods, and materials 
in teaching children with neurological impair- 
ment 3g; Nature and needs of children who are 
emotionally disturbed 3g; Education of the 
emotionally disturbed 3g; Auditory training for 
the hard of hearing 3g; Measurement of hearing 
3g; Methods of teaching lip reading to the hard 
of hearing 2g; Auditory and vocal mechanisms 
2-3¢. 


HUNTER COLLEGE, New York: Teaching speech 
to the deaf and hard of hearing 2g; Teaching 
language and reading to the deaf and hard of 
hearing 2g; Teaching lipreading to the deaf and 
hard of hearing 2g; Principles and methods of 
teaching the blind I 2g; Principles and methods 
of teaching the blind II 2g; Theory and technique 
of teaching standard English, Braille, Grade 2, 
Part 1 2g; Theory and technique of teaching 
standard English Braille Grade 2, Part 2 2g; 
General methods of teaching mentally retarded 
children 2g; Psychology and education for the 
mentally retarded 2g; Occupational education 
for the mentally retarded 2g; Education of the 
gifted 3g; Education of the cerebral palsied 2g; 
Education of the orthopedically handicapped 2g; 
Problems and practices in the education of the 
physically handicapped 2g; Mental, social, and 
vocational adjustment and guidance of the handi- 
capped 3g; Psychology of the physically handi- 
capped 3g; Workshop for elementary school 
teachers—emotionally disturbed children 2g; 
Advanced student teaching internship for special 
education teachers 2g. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse: Practice teach- 
ing primary gifted children 2-3b; Practice teach- 
ing with intermediate gifted children 2-3b; 
Mental, social, and vocational guidance and 
adjustment of physically and mentally handi- 
capped 3b; Education of crippled children 
(theory) 3b; Education of crippled children 
(practice) 3b; Workshop on cerebral palsy and 
related problems of brain injury 3b; Education of 
cerebral palsied children 3b; Orthopedics for 
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teachers of crippled children 3b; Advanced cor- 
rective physical education 2b; Practicum in 
advanced corrective physical education 2-6b; 
Recreational activities for the physically handi- 
capped 2b; Occupational education for children 
with retarded mental development 3b; Education 
of primary children with retarded mental 
development (theory) 3b; Education of primary 
children with retarded mental development 
(practice) 3-4b; Education of intermediate chil- 
dren with retarded mental development (theory) 
3b; Education of intermediate children with re- 
tarded mental development (practice) 3-4b; 
Teaching reading to slow learning children 3b; 
Manual skills and analysis of job areas 3b; Educa- 
tion of children with retarded mental develop- 
ment in the secondary school 3b; Nature and 
needs of retarded children 3b; Training of chil- 
dren with severely retarded mental development 
3b; Education of partially seeing children 
(theory) 3b; Education of partially seeing chil- 
dren (practice) 3b; Education implications of 
visual impairments 2b; Development and educa- 
tion of the young blind child 3b; Principles 
and methods of teaching braille 1-3b; Instruc- 
tional procedure in the education of blind child- 
ren 3b; Education of brain injured children 3-6b; 
Education of epileptic children 3b; Workshop in 
the education of gifted children 3b; Introduction 
to speech and hearing disorders 3b; The teach- 
ing of visual communication to the deaf and hard 
of hearing 3b; Education and development of 
children with impaired hearing (theory) 3b; 
Education and development of children with im- 
paired hearing (practice) 3b; Articulation and 
voice disorders 3b; Stuttering and allied disorders 
3b; Clinical methods and practice in speech and 
hearing therapy 3-9b; Language and speech 
problems of cerebral palsy 3b; Education of 
gifted children 3b; Seminar on current problems 
in administration of special education 3g; Semi- 
nar in audiology 2-6g; Advanced clinical practice 
in speech and hearing therapy 3-9g. 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO, Buffalo: The education 


of gifted children and youth 2g; Speech problems 
in the classroom 2b; The handicapped child 2b. 


OHIO 


BOWLING GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY, Bowling 
Green: The education of the exceptional child 
2b; Workshop—Education of the slow learning 
child 3b. 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, Cleveland: Intro- 
duction to speech correction 3b; Clinical practice 
in speech correction 3b; Practice in teaching pre- 
school children with hearing and speech impair- 
ments 3b; Symposium—The Guidance of parents 
of children with hearing impairments 3g; Speech 
correction for the classroom teacher 3g; Seminar 
in speech pathology 3g. 


OKLAHOMA 


UNIVERSITY OF TULSA, Tulsa: Theory and 
methods of teaching handicapped children 2g. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Mount Mercy COLLEGE, Pittsburgh: Student 
teaching in special education 2; Corrective 
physical education 1; Curriculum in special 
education 3. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY, University 
Park: Education of the mentally retarded 2-3b; 
Education of the mentally gifted child 2b; 
Atypical and educational adjustments (brain- 
injured) 2b; Atypical children and educational 
adjustments (trainable) 1b; Atypical children 
and educational adjustments (institution classes) 
2g; Administration of the education of atypical 
children lg. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, Philadelphia: (in coopera- 
tion with the Training School at Vineland, New 
Jersey) Workshop for teachers of retarded child- 
ren 8b. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia: In- 
troduction to clinical psychology 2; Tests and 
measurements 2; Introduction to speech correc- 
tion 2-4; Diagnostic and remedial teaching 2; 
Introduction to clinical psychology 2g; Tests and 
measurements 2g; Speech correction clinic 2g; 
Introduction to speech correction 2-4g. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, Pittsburgh: Field 
work in speech correction and audiology g; Clini- 
cal practice in audiology g; Clinical practice in 
speech correction g; Psychology of exceptional 
children 2b; Speech problems 3b; Special methods 
in speech correction 3g; Clinical practice in 
speech correction g; Hearing problems 3b; Semi- 
nar in audiology 2g; Clinical practice in audi- 
ology g; Methods of teaching special classes 2b; 
Student teaching for orthogenic classes 2b; Hand- 
work for special classes 2b; Orthopedics 2b; 
Student teaching for orthopedic classes 2b; 
Educational implications for the visually handi- 
capped 3b; Educational programs for the mentally 
advanced child 3b; Workshop in training un- 
educable mentally retarded children 2b. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


UNIVERSITY oF SovutH Dakota, Vermillion: 
Methods and materials in special education 3b; 
Problems in special education 3b; Student teach- 
ing in special education 3b; Psychology of excep- 
tional children 3b; Beginning and advanced 
speech correction 3b; Field work in speech cor- 
rection 3b. 


TENNESSEE 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE For TEACHERS, Nash- 
ville: Introduction to exceptional children 4qb; 
Introduction to physically handicapped children 
2qb; Introduction to psychologically exceptional 
children 2qb; Introduction to speech problems of 
children and youth 4qb; Administration and 
supervision of educational programs for excep- 
tional children 4qb; Introduction to mental re- 
tardation 4qb; Methods, materials, and practicum 
in teaching educable mentally retarded children 
6qb; Methods, materials, and practicum in 
teaching trainable mentally retarded children 
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6qb; Methods, materials, and practicum in 
teaching cerebral palsied children 6qb; Education 
of young hearing handicapped children 2qb; 
supervised teaching of the hearing handicapped 
2qb; Anatomy and physiology of the hearing 
mechanism 3b; Seminar in audiology 3g; Ad- 
vanced clinical study and practice in audiology 
2g; Student teaching in speech correction 1-4qb; 
Organic disorders of speech 4qb; Aphasia 3qb; 
Anatomy, physiology, and hygiene of the eye 
I, 2b; Educational procedures for blind children 
I 4qb; Braille reading, writing, and teaching pro- 
cedures I and II 2qb; Remedial reading 4qb; 
Practicum in remedial reading 4qb; Readings and 
research in special education 2-4qg; Field work 
in special education 2-4qg; Workshop for at- 
tendants of retarded children 2qb; Advanced 
workshop for teachers of trainable retarded 
children 4qb; Workshop in education of superior 
children. 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, Knoxville: Education 
for hospitalized and homebound children 3qb; 
Problems of the cerebral palsied 3q; Education 
of the mentally retarded child 3q; Student teach- 
ing in educable mentally retarded 3qb; Education 
of the partially sighted child 3qb; Eye problems 
encountered by the teacher 3qb; Voice and 
articulation disorders 3q; Organic disorders of 
speech 3q; Introduction to speech correction 3q; 
Rehabilitation of the hard of hearing 3qb; Teach- 
ing lip reading to the hard of hearing child 3qb; 
Stuttering 3qb; Organic disorders of speech 3qb; 
Audiometric testing 3qb; Problems in teaching 
3qb; Experience in teaching and supervision of 
exceptional children 3 qg; Problems in the educa- 
tion of exceptional child 3qg; Psychology of the 
exceptional child 3 qg; Nature and concept of 
mental retardation 3 qb; Education of the brain- 
injured child 3qb; Juvenile delinquency and the 
school 3qg; Problems in speech correction 3q; 
Stuttering 3 qb; Introduction to speech correc- 
tion 3qb. 


TEXAS 
SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, San 


Marcos: Audiology and problems in hearing 
3b; Teaching language to persons with hearing 
deficits 3b; Clinical practice with children with 
hearing loss (deaf and hard of hearing) 3b; 
Clinical practice with speech defective children 
3b; Methods of teaching exceptional children 3b; 
Psychological problems of mental retardations 
3b; Practice teaching with retarded children 3b; 
Survey course in special education 3b; Mental 
hygiene for teachers of exceptional children 3b; 
Psychological testing of exceptional children 3b. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
Austin: Education of exceptional children 3b; 
Speech problems of exceptional children 3b; 
Psychology of subnormal children 3b; Methods 
and materials for teaching mentally retarded 
children 3b; Care of crippled children in school 
3b; Cerebral palsy workshop 4g; Tests and 
measurements for teachers of exceptional chil- 
dren 3b; Special education techniques 3g; Teach- 
ing reading to slow learning children 3b. 
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UTAH 


UNiVERSITY OF UTAH, Salt Lake City: Introduc- 
tion to special education 3qb; Workshop in teach- 
ing trainable children and youth 6qb; Supervision 
and administration of special education programs 
3qg; Classroom problems in speech and hearing 
disorders 2gb; Clinicial methods of speech cor- 
rection 3qb; Clinical practice in speech correction 
6qb; Organic speech disorders 4qb; Speech 
pathology seminar—problems of brain damaged 
children 2qg. 


VIRGINIA 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, Charlottesville: Prob- 
lems of special education 3b; Teaching the men- 
tally handicapped 3b; Diagnosis and instruction 
in the reading clinic 3b; Principles of speech 
pathology 3b; Advanced clinical methods and 
practice in speech and theory 3b; Introductions 
to the gifted. 


WASHINGTON 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, Seattle: (Rainier 
State School, Buckley) Training of the mentally 
retarded 5qb; Psychology of the mentally retarded 
5qb. 


WISCONSIN 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, Milwaukee: Psy- 
chology and education of exceptional children 
3b; Workshop in emotional and psychological 
aspects of the cerebral palsied 2b; Workshop in 
education of deaf (at Delavan, Wis.) 6b; Work- 
shop in education of mentally retarded (at 
Southern Colony, Union Grove, Wis.) 6b. 
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The adjustment of 


GIFTED CHILDREN 
IN THE REGULAR CLASSROOM 


e This is Part I of a two-part article to be 
concluded in the May issue. 


HE increasing demand for persons with high 
Rikietenacs to fill top level technical and planning 
positions, both for national security and advance- 
ment of our high level technology, has focused at- 
tention on our educational programs for intellec- 
tually superior children. Summaries of previous 
work and present practices (2, 3, 4, 5, 6) have 
suggested that these highly intelligent children, as a 
group, achieve very well academically under a 
variety of special conditions and curriculum modi- 
fications. The effect of special services and provi- 
sions upon social adjustment and personality devel- 
opment of these children is not as thoroughly 
established. 

Havighurst, Stivers, and DeHaan (1) have sug- 
gested that the success of various types of special 
provisions for gifted children depends upon size 
and socio-economic level of the community. There 
also appeared to be a significant minority of these 
children, as reported in the above noted summaries 
of research, who did not respond to educational 
adjustments and provisions and whose potential was 
lost to adult society. 

To plan effectively for these intellectually superior 
children it is first necessary to know in what way 
the present educational system falls short of stimu- 
lating the ideal development of each child. If con- 
sistent patterns of poor adjustment are revealed in 





@ JAMES J. GALLAGHER is associate professor 
and THORA CROWDER is research associate of 
the Institute for Research on Exceptional Children, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 
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certain areas of development, then special programs 
can be instituted to deal with these areas of difh- 
culty. 

The purpose of the present study was to discover 
to what extent highly intelligent children are having 
difficulty in adjusting to a regular classroom situa- 
tion academically, intellectually, socially, and emo- 
tionally. 


Method 

SUBJECTS: The subjects in the present study were 
20 boys and 15 girls attending grades two-to-five 
in a midwestern city of less than 100,000 popula- 
tion. All of these children had obtained a Stanford 
Binet 1Q of 150 or above as a prerequisite to mem- 
bership in this group. Since this community had a 
highly favorable social, economic, and educational 
level (the major industry of the community was 
a university) the criterion of Binet IQ was set 
unusually high in an attempt to obtain the entire 
available sample of children at this ability level. 


TABLE 1 SEX AND IQ DISTRIBUTION IN SAMPLE 





Binet % Sample 
1Q Range Boys Girls Total in Range 
180 - 189 0 1 aha ie 
170 - 179 2 0 2 6 
160 - 169 8 5 13 37 
150 - 159 10 9 19 54 
TOTAL = 20 15 35 100 


Table 1 indicates the sex and IQ distribution in 
the present sample. Almost one-half of the present 
sample obtained Binet IQ’s of 160 or above and 
although there were slightly more boys than girls 
this difference was statistically insignificant. Since 
a Stanford Binet IQ of 150 and above presumably 
occurs in approximately one out of every 1000 
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children, this community would have been expected 
to produce only three or four of these highly in- 
telligent children at this particular age and grade 
level. While 35 children were processed by the case 
study method over a two-year period, there was still 
information available to the authors to suggest that 
the present sample by no means exhausted the sup- 
ply of highly intelligent children in this community. 
It cannot be said, therefore, that the present group 
represented a random selection of highly gifted chil- 
dren or the total available group that was originally 


sought. 


TABLE 2 


Father’s % of 
Occupation Total Group 


49 
14 
20 
ll 
3 
3 


100 


College Professor 
Professional 
Business 

Skilled Workers 
Farm Manager 
Military 


TOTAL 


Se Bas) 


¥ | 


Table 2 indicates the family background of the 
children in the present group. Approximately one- 
half of the children came from homes in which the 
father was a college professor or connected in some 
academic capacity with the university. This was not 
too surprising a finding in view of the composition 
of the community studied. It is interesting, however, 
that 11 percent of the total group came from homes 
in which the father was a skilled or semi-skilled 
worker and in which neither parent had obtained 
college training. Another 34 percent of the children 
were from homes in which the father was of pro- 
fessional background or a business man. These fig- 
ures seem to correspond rather generally with the 
findings of other studies such as Terman’s (5) con- 
cerning the employment level of the fathers of 
gifted children. 

The level of education of the mother is suggestive 
also of a highly favored educational home back- 
ground for these children. Over half of the mothers 
finished college and over three-fourths of them had 
attended college at one time or another. Seventeen 
percent of the present group, however, did not re- 
ceived any education beyond high school. Since 
there are many factors which prevent women from 
obtaining as high a level of education as men, the 
level of education of the mothers of the present 
group is quite impressive. 
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One interesting note was that there was no history 
of divorce in the families of these 35 children. 


PROCEDURE: These children were selected through 
two main sources, teacher referrals and group test 
results. The teachers were urged to look for other 
characteristics besides academic superiority, includ- 
ing the ability to see unique relationships, fluency 
of ideas, ability to think deeply, and so forth. Chil- 
dren who received a group test IQ result of 130 or 
above on the California Mental Maturity Scale were 
given individual Stanford Binet tests to establish 
whether they qualified for admittance to the project. 


FAMILY BACKGROUND OF GIFTED CHILDREN 


Educational Level % of 
Reached by Mother 


Total Group 


Graduate Work ‘ 11 
College Degree , 40 
Some College 26 
H. S. Diploma ; 14 
Some High School 3 
Unknown é 6 


TOTAL oe 100 


In addition, any other children who revealed unique 


or unusual talent to the school administrative staff ~ 


were also given an individual screening examina- 
tion. 

If a child qualified with a Binet IQ of 150 or 
over, parents of the child were interviewed by the 
school personnel and asked if they would allow 
their children to participate in the program. All 
parents contacted agreed to allow their children to 
participate. Information gained through the study 
of each child was used to plan a series of curriculum 
adjustments within the framework of the regular 
classroom which, it was hoped, could aid the de- 
velopment of that child. An evaluation of the effect 
of the adjustment procedures on a long term basis 
are now underway. 

Each child who qualified for the study was given 
an extensive battery of test measuring intelligence, 
achievement, and personality development. A mea- 
sure of social acceptance was obtained by adminis- 
tering a sociometric technique to each class that 
included a gifted child. In addition the parents and 
teacher of each child were interviewed. The follow- 
ing measurements were administered to each child 
in the study: 

A. Intellectual ability 


1. Stanford Binet Form L 
2. Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 








B. Achievement tests 
1. Stanford Achievement Test 
2. Special Diagnostic Tests when indicated 
C. Social Adjustment 
1. Teacher ratings 
2. Sociometric 
3. Parent and child interviews 
D. Personality 
1. Rorschach test 
2. Teacher ratings 
After the tests and interview material were col- 
lected on each child this material was presented in 
a staff meeting attended by those members of the 
school district most directly concerned with the 
educational program of that child. An attempt was 
made to evaluate the total picture of the child and 
identify what areas, if any, the child was not de- 
veloping to the limit of his or her potential. The 
curriculum adjustments were then planned in co- 
operation with the classroom teacher based on this 
evaluation. 


Results 


INTELLIGENCE: The Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children was administered to all of the subjects in 
order to obtain a comparison between the verbal 
and performance ability of these children and to 
later compare these results against the success of 
the curriculum adjustment programs. 


TABLE 3 WISC PERFORMANCE OF GIFTED GROUP 


Full Scale 


1O Verbal Performance 

Levels 1Q 1Q IQ 
150 - 5 2 6 
140 - 149 17 10 17 
130 - 139 6 14 7 
120 - 129 6 8 3 
110 - 119 ] 0 2 
100 - 109 0 1 0 
Median 143 138 144 

1Q 


The numerical IQ results on the WISC were con- 
siderably lower than the Binet performances and 
are a reflection of the way in which the two measur- 
ing instruments were constructed. It is not possible 
to obtain an IQ of higher than 155 on the WISC 
whereas a child may obtain an IQ of over 200 on 
the Binet. It is clear that many of the children were 
performing at the very top of the WISC scale and 
their total capacities were not being measured by 
this test. 

Although there was a tendency for the children 


to score higher on the verbal subtests (24 out of 
35 had a verbal IQ greater than performance IQ) 
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the median performance IQ of 138 should be proof 
that their superior intellectual talents range beyond 
mere verbal competence. The relatively superior 
results on the verbal subtests also must be evaluated 
in terms of the difficulty of obtaining a high per- 
formance IQ unless the testee performs the tasks 
with much speed as well as accuracy. 

The academic achievement of the group is indi- 
cated by Table 4. The children in second and early 
third grade were administered the elementary form 
of the Stanford Achievement Test while the older 
children were given the intermediate and advanced 
batteries. The pattern of high achievement was the 
same with the younger and older groups but the 
older group showed a much more accelerated 
achievement in reading and allied subjects. 

The median reading scores for the older group 
were more than four grades above their present 
placement and only one or two cases scored as low 
as their grade level. Other subjects which depended 
upon reading skills, such as social studies and 
science, yielded similar superior performance. Thus 
the fourth and fifth grade teachers were faced with 
the problem of providing stimulation for these stu- 
dents who were competent to do high school level 
work. 

Only when arithmetic performance was con- 
sidered did the groups performance approach their 
grade placement. The median arithmetic computa- 
tion score was only +.7 grade units above grade 
placement. This result underscored the impression 
that the mastery of certain specific skills such as 
algebra and fractions was necessary for superior 
performance on standard achievement tests. No 
matter how intelligent the child, he or she was not 
able to advance much beyond his knowledge of 
specific arithmetic skills. This group revealed the 
ability to understand and deal with arithmetic 
reasoning problems effectively when reading and 
reasoning skills were more important than compu- 
tational skills. Thirty-three of 34 children obtained 
a higher arithmetic reasoning than arithmetic com- 
putational score. 

The performance of the 12 children to whom the 
elementary battery was administered showed a less 
remarkable deviation between achievement and 
grade placement, perhaps indicating that educa- 
tional planning for these younger children in the 
regular classroom might not be as serious a prob- 
lem as that presented above by the nine- and 10- 
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TABLE 4 STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT SCORES RELATED TO GRADE LEVEL 
ADVANCED AND INTERMEDIATE BATTERY (N23) 














Achievement Score * - * * * 

over Grade Level Paraga. Word Arith. Arith. * Soc. Lang. 

(by Grade Units) Mean. Mean. Reas. Comp. Spelling Stud. Science Usage 

+5.1 and over 5 9 1 0 3 3 4 6 

+3.1 to +5.0 10 5 8 1 € 11 12 10 

+1.1 to +3.0 6 6 11 10 9 > 5 5 
10 to —10 ] 2 = 1] 3 4 Z 1 

MEDIAN GAIN 442 +45 +24 a9 42.9 436 443 488 
*Scores on one case were unavailable for plus comparison. 

year olds. It is possible that this difference between ELEMENTARY BATTERY (N12) 

younger and older children was due to differences Mahteeceem mae 2 

in the maximum obtained scores on the two test over Grade Level Paragr. Word Arith. Arith Lang. 


batteries. The median gain over grade level was 
between one and two grade units for each subtest 
as shown in Table 4. 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT: A sociometric was given in 
each class where one or more of the children in the 
present study had been identified. Each child was 
asked to list the five people in the class who are his 
or her best friends. Care was taken that the choice 
be made on a friendship basis rather than a work- 
ing companion basis so that the popularity could 
be evaluated apart from the advantage of being 
potential academic helpers. 

The children in each class were then ranked ac- 
cording to the number of choices received and the 
class was divided on this basis into fourths or 
quartiles. Table 5 indicates the distribution of ranks 
achieved by the gifted subjects. There was strong 
indication that the gifted group of children were 
quite socially popular. Over half of the children in 
the group ranked in the top fourth of their class in 
social popularity. Over 80 percent of the group was 
above the median of their class in the number of 
choices received and only two cases fell at the bot- 
tom 25 percent of their class on this characteristic. 

Although these results obviously were more fa- 
vorable than chance, it seemed desirable to com- 
pare the gifted group against a random sample of 
their classmates. As Table 5 shows, this random 
sample group obtained the level of social popularity 
that would be expected by chance. That is, 24 per- 
cent of them fell in the upper-fourth of their class, 
54 percent fell in the upper half, and so forth. A 
chi square test indicated a difference from chance 
at the one percent level of significance for the 
gifted group and supported the finding of superior 
social popularity of our group. 
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(by Grade Units) Mean. Mean. Reas. Comp. Spelling Usage 











+4.0 and up a ] 0 0 0 2 
+3.0 to +3.9 l l 0 0 1 1 
+2.0 to +2.9 2 4 2 0 2 1 
+1.0 to +19 3 2 7 7 4 4 
+1.0 to —1.0 3 4 3 5 4 3 
MEDIAN 

GAIN** +19 +18 +14 +10 +14 +41. 


** Medians were calculated from ungrouped data. 
PERSONALITY: The Rorschach Ink Blot Test was 
administered individually in an effort to determine 
the status of emotional health of each child. Since 
it is the total picture that is presented on this test 
rather than individual scores that is important, 
evaluation of the results were made on the basis of 
over-all ratings of experienced judges. Two judges 
who had experience administering and interpreting 
Rorschach tests of children were given the protocols 
and asked to make judgments as to the emotional 
health of the subjects. One judge had previous 
knowledge of some of the cases while the other 
knew no more than the age and intellectual status 
of the child. 

TABLE 5 QUARTILE DISTRIBUTION OF SOCIAL 


POPULARITY OF GIFTED AND RANDOM 
SAMPLE GROUPS 














Social Gifted* Random Sample 
Popularity N = 30 N = 33 
N % of Total** N % of Total 

Top Quartile 16 53 8 24 
Second Quartile 8 27 10 30 
Third Quartile 4 13 8 24 
Bottom Quartile 2 7 7 22 
TOTAL 30 100 33 190 


*Various problems connected with the administration or 
scoring of the sociometric caused the authors to eliminate 
five cases from this comparison. 

**Chi Square = 15.33. Significant at .01 level of confi- 


dence. 
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TABLE 6 PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS REVEALED BY RORSCHACH TEST 








Personality Rho 
Characteristics Judges Composite Ratings Judges 
General Record filled with Marked dis- Predominantly healthy Outstandingly 
Emotional Disturbance signs of disturbance _ turbance with Some disturbance healthy record 
healthy signs 
N 1 4 21 9 68 
Anxiety Marked anxious Sizable amount Some anxiety— Little or no 
and fearful record of anxiety Generally healthy anxiety present 
present record 
N 3 3 14 15 .80 
Hostility Marked hostile Sizable indica- Some hostility Practically no 
and aggressive tion of hos- Generally non- hostility visible 
record tility—some hostile record 
non-hostile 
material 
N 2 3 8 22 76 
Ego Control Excellent reality Good control Fair control Very poor reality 
orientation Recovers well Definite lapses into contact 
from poor poor responses 
response 
N 7 17 10 1 59 
Creativity High proportion Good number Mostly routine No originality or 
creative responses of creativity Some creative creativity evident 
responses. 
Some routine 
N 2 5 1] 17 63 


Table 6 shows the composite judges ratings of the 
gifted group and the rank order correlation between 
judges obtained by randomly selecting and rating 
15 cases. The correlations between judges were 
quite high for the characteristics of maladjustment, 
anxiety, and hostility. Although less high for ego 
control and creativity, the judges agreed sufficiently 
well to justify combining their ratings. 

Few of the cases revealed serious negative com- 
ponents in their personality. Only five cases were 
ranked as having marked disturbance, while 30 of 
the cases were rated as producing a predominantly 
healthy record. The same general results held for 
the characteristics of anxiety and hostility. In fact, 
there were practically no evidences of any hostility 
in 22 of the records. These favorable results were 
supported by ratings of teachers and over-all com- 
mittee ratings of types of problems presented by 
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these children. As always, there were notable ex- 
ceptions to this favorable picture, and it would be 
unfair to brush aside as unimportant the five or 
six children who did show sizable problems in the 
emotional area. With one exception, these emotional 
problems did not seem related to the characteristic 
of high intelligence but were due rather to interre- 
lationships within the family unit. 

The judges were also asked to rate each child on 
the positive characteristics of ego control and crea- 
tivity. On ego control the group again showed 
relatively good reality orientation, only one child 
revealing very poor reality contact. 

In contrast to the other findings the judges were 
not positively impressed with the creative aspects 
of the records. They rated only seven cases as show- 
ing good creativity while 11 cases yielded some 
creative responses within the framework of a rou- 
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tine, uninspired protocol. Most unusual was the 
composite judgment that 17 of the cases revealed 
no originality or creativity in their records. Sum- 
ming up these Rorschach results we can say that 
the group shows little emotional disturbance, good 
ego control, and unexpectedly poor creativity. 


TEACHER RATINGS: Each child was rated by his or 
her classroom teacher as part of the original diag- 
nosis of a case preliminary to the planning con- 
ferences. These ratings were made on nine aspects 
of behavior and personality that the writers assumed 
were observable within the classroom situation. 






TABLE 7 TEACHER RATINGS ON BEHAVIOR AND PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS 





Characteristic 





Academic Performs as well Does well but below 
Ability as ability allows capacity 
N 21 12 
Contribution Makes contribution Frequently makes 
to Class on practically all contribution 
subjects 
N 20 1] 
Creativity Spontaneously develops Creative on occasion 
new ideas, new or in certain areas 
applications only 
N 9 15 
Leadership Generally accepted Can be leader 
as leader of group Does not seek to 
activity lead group 
N 10 18 
Persistence Works at task until Usually persistent 
finished, no matter Sometimes needs 
the difficulty encouragement 
N 21 12 
Enjoyment Has great enthusiasm Generally enjoys 
for school school 
N 19 12 
Social In social center Well accepted by 
Ability of group group, not most 
popular 
N 8 19 
Behavior Rarely requires Sometimes acts up 
Disorders reprimand Not a problem 
N 23 9 
Fears Rarely shows Some fears 
fearful attitude Emotionally stable 
N 25 9 
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Ratings 


Performance well 
below capacity 


2 


Sometimes makes 
contributions 


Creativity not a 
strong point 


11 


Seldom reveals ability 


to direct others 


Often becomes dis- 
couraged and 


disinterested 
2 


Shows little 
enthusiasm 


Responds socially 
on occasion 


Often disturbs class 
with antics 


Often timid or 
fearful 


In trouble 
academically 


0 


Practically never 
makes contribt.tions 


Regarded as an 
unoriginal person 


Rarely attempts 
role of leader 


bo 


Noted for not 
finishing work 


0 


Apathetic to 
school 


0 


Not a social 
participant 


Constant discipline 
problem 


] 


Withdrawn, 
child 


fearful 


0 




























The ratings were made on a four point scale and 
the general findings are reported in Table 7. The 
teachers generally rated the children quite favor- 
ably on practically all aspects of behavior except 
creativity and leadership. On those characteristics 
related to classroom performance only two cases 
were judged as doing poor academically, only 
four made infrequent contributions to the class, 
only two became discouraged and disinterested, 
and only four showed little enthusiasm for the 
school program. Since poor ratings might conceiv- 
ably reflect on the teacher, there may have been 
a certain amount of unavoidable vested interest 
influencing these high ratings. 

The ratings on creativity and leadership were less 
enthusiastic with only nine cases rated as sponta- 
neously developing new ideas and 11 rated as not 
having creative work as a strong point. This finding 
corroborated the results obtained on the Rorschach 
test and raised the question of whether the schools 
could profitably spend more time on developing 
this characteristic. 

On the characteristic of leadership, 10 of the 
children were rated as being the leader of their 
group and another 18 placed as a potential leader 
although they might have been personally disin- 
clined to leadership. Seven or 20 percent of the 
group seldom or rarely attempted leadership roles. 

The ratings on social ability were in rather close 
agreement with the sociometric depicting the group 
as generally quite socially adaptable, although there 
was a sizable minority who were not doing too well 
socially. In the area of active behavior difficulties 
and emotional problems the teachers saw little, if 
any, difficulties. Although this picture was in gen- 
eral agreement with other findings, it seemed clear 
that teachers were overlooking certain children 
who did have definite problems in this area. Both 
the Rorschach results and the total findings of the 
case studies identified from six to eight children in 
enough emotional difficulties to have been recog- 
nized by the teacher if she had known what to look 
for. Another discrepancy in the total results was the 
teacher ratings of high motivation and enthusiasm 
on the part of these children. The case study find- 
ings revealed considerable lack of motivation and 
enthusiasm in a large number of the group. 


IDENTIFICATION OF PROBLEMS: After all informa- 
tion had been collected on each child a case confer- 
ence was held which attempted to chart out the 
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particular problems or difficulties revealed and 
planned a program to deal with these problems. 
Agreement as to what type of problems were present 
in each case was made at the general planning 
meeting. Undoubtedly, this composite judgment was 
influenced by the selectivity of the psychologist’s 
report. 

Five cases were randomly selected and rated in- 
dependently by the psychologist assigned to the 
project and the senior author of this paper, in order 
to establish the extent of agreement on the class 
frictions of problem areas. Ninety percent agree- 
ment was obtained on the types of problems pres- 
ent in these cases. 

Table 8 shows the classification and frequency 
of problems in this group. Some of the categories 
listed in Table 8 need further explanation. Minor 





TABLE 8 INCIDENCE OF PROBLEMS RELATED 
TO GRADE LEVEL 
Problem Primary Grades Elementary Grades Total* 
Type N=16 (2, 3) N=19 (4.5) N=35 
N % N % N % 
No Outstanding 
Problem 7 43 3 16 10 29 
Minor Adjust- 
ment Problem 9 56 8 42 17 49 
Educational 
Inefficiency 12 12 3 16 5 14 
Motivation a 43 ‘f 37 14 40 
Intellectual 
Inflexibility ] 6 9 47 10 29 
Social 2 12 5 26 7 20 
Emotional: 
pervasive 0 0 1 5 ] 3 
Emotional: 
restricted 3 19 4 21 7 20 


*The total number of problems may exceed the number 
of cases since several cases were listed as having more 
than one problem. 

adjustment problem refers to the kind of incidental 
difficulties experienced by children which seemed to 
sap some of their potential without being serious or 
chronic enough to justify being placed in one of 
the other categories. Examples of these problems 
would be minor sibling rivalries, antagonistic rela- 
tionships with another child in school, persistent 
minor altercations with one of the parents, and 
so forth. 

Educational disability refers to particular prob- 
lems in reading, spelling, arithmetic, etc., when 
academic performance was compared to potential 
ability. Lack of academic motivation means that 
the child indicated no interest in doing more or 
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SPECIAL SOURCES OF PROFESSIONAL HELP 
EXPANDED FOR PITTSBURGH CONVENTION 


An ICEC convention is a place for exchanging 
ideas and obtaining new information about our 
field of professional interest. The Council has 
tried to implement these opportunities at its con- 
ventions by providing services supplementary to 
the regular program. This year in Pittsburgh 
those services will again be expanded. 


CONSULTANT SERVICES 
If you would like to sit down and personally 
discuss some of your problems relating to excep- 
tional children, here is an opportunity. John Me- 
Cormick and his committee will be glad to help you 


on such matters as 


Learning problems of exceptional children 

Teaching methods 

Programs for the hospitalized and the 
homebound 

Psychological evaluation 

Vocational placement 

Organization of a local special education 
program 

Related topics. 


The committee will give direct consultation and 
also make referral to sources of additional infor- 
mation, such as to a prominent authority in a 
given area, to another organization or agency, to 
published literature on the subject, and the like. 


CHAPTER WORKSHOP 
Every chapter will want proper representation 
in the workshop which is under Douglas Bowman. 
That event gets off to a flying start with a 7:30 
AM breakfast on Tuesday morning, April 23, in the 
Duquesne Room of the Penn-Sheraton. Then fol- 
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Exceptional 
Children 


Rulletin 


lows a morning and afternoon session dealing with 
chapter organization, programming, and member- 
ship promotion. This is the place to get a load 
of ideas for next year’s chapter activities—and, 
likewise, a place to let folks know what you did 
this year. Adrian J. Durant, Jr., chairman of the 
membership promotion committee will also be on 


hand to give assistance. 


LITERATURE AND MEMBERSHIP BOOTH 

Not everyone with a chapter problem can at- 
tend the chapter workshop. Any person wishing 
to discuss matters relating to chapter organiza- 
tion, programming, or membership should contact 
Mabel Gisczazk and her assistants at ICEC booth 
31. They will gladly advise with you. If you re- 
quire detailed information not available to them, 
they will help you make an appointment with who- 
ever can furnish it. For example, appointments 
with the chairman of chapter constitutions and 
bylaws, Ina E. Hubbard, can be made at this desk. 

In addition, the committee will have ICEC 
publications and memberships available for sale. 


Stop and meet the people in charge. 


EXHIBITS 

Exhibits are an increasingly popular attraction 
at the ICEC annual convention. This year’s list 
of commercial, educational, and ICEC committee 
exhibits will be the largest ever. In fact it was 
necessary to reject a number of applications for 
lack of space. In any event you will find at Pitts- 
burgh a goodly assortment of interesting displays 
with which you can profitably spend some time. 
There will be 

Hearing aids and auditory equipment 

College special education program literature 

School furniture—classroom and therapeutic 
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Books—professional, text, reference, large-type, 
and work 

Professional magazines 

Test materials 

Arts and crafts materials 

Teaching aids and supplies 

Bus equipment literature 

Phonograph records 

Schools for exceptional children 

Equipment—audio-visual, blinds, play 

Education association literature and programs 

Public education agency literature 

Private agency literature, materials, and pro- 
grams 

ICEC Headquarters, Division, and Committee 
services and displays 

Consultant services on education of exceptional 
children 

College and university summer session annouce- 
ments 

Fall regional conference, 1957 

Annual spring convention, 1958 

Teacher recruitment 


Professional literature and membership. 


DERTHICK TO GREET ICEC IN PITTSBURGH 


Lawrence G. Derthick, U.S. 
Education, will bring greetings to the ICEC Con- 


Commissioner of 


vention and address a meeting of state and city di- 
rectors of special education later this month. His 
topic for the speech will be “Effective Use of 


’ 


Special Services in American Education.’ 


STOTHERS EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 
FOUNDATION INCORPORATED 

C. E. Stothers, for many years the chief inspector 
of the Ontario auxiliary classes and a former mem- 
ber of the ICEC governing board, is president of 
In 1955, 
the V. K. Greer Memorial Award was granted to 


a new foundation that bears his name. 


Dr. Stothers in recognition of his work for special 
classes. The $500 accompanying the award was 
turned over to the Special Education Section of 
the Ontario Education Association. Since then the 
fund has grown, a program has been outlined, and 
some achievements already registered. 

Persons interested in either a membership or in 
making a more substantial financial contribution, 
address the Foundation at 46 Great Oak Drive, 
Toronto 18, Ontario. 
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PITTSBURGH AND CONVENTION FACILITIES 
READY FOR ICEC’s 35TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The plans are complete, the convention program 
on the presses, and all the packing and travel itin- 
eraries ‘should be shaping up for a record number 
of convention-goers at the April 23-27 meetings. 

The welcome mat is out as President Elizabeth 
Kelly, Program Chairman Maurice H. Fouracre, 
and Local Arrangements Chairman Jack Birch, and 
co-chairman Floy L. Penn await the first arrivals. 
Reservations for the special events should be made 
at the hospitality and reservations booths upon ar- 
rival at the headquarters hotel. Register immedi- 
ately for the special breakfasts, luncheons, recep- 
tion and tea, the president’s dinner, the Saturday 
luncheon—as well as the numerous tours and visita- 
tion opportunities available in addition to the busi- 
ness sessions, meetings, workshops, and general 
sessions. In fact, convention planning time is over 


—the convention is here! 





er OF 

Greater Pittsburgh Airpost 
“TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON” AND “THE 
BARBER OF SEVILLE’ PLAY CONVENTION CITY 


The Pittsburgh Opera Company will offer the 
famous opera on Wednesday, April 24th and on 
Friday, April 26th. 
performances will be Salvatore Baccaloni and 
Charles Anthony of the Metropolitan Opera along 
with Cesare Bardelli and Graciela Rivera. Reserva- 
tions should be made in writing to opera group at 
1522 Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh. 

Comedy lovers and devotees of the play, “Tea- 


Featured players for these 


house of the August Moon,” will have opportunity 
to view the stage presentation when it is performed 
at the Pittsburgh Playhouse, 222 Craft Avenue. 
Tickets are available to the public for Monday 


through Saturday. 
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MAY 5-11 IS NATIONAL HEARING WEEK 





Because it isn’t a “visible” handicap, the average 
American isn’t aware that nearly one in 10 citizens 
suffers from some degree of hearing loss. 

This year under the honorary chairmanship of 
Walt Disney, the r 
launches the 29th annual National Hearing Week. 
Aim of the week is to alert the public to the prob- 
lems of hearing loss and the importance of efforts 


American Hearing Society 


to prevent deafness, conserve hearing, and rehabil- 
itate those cases possible. Of the 15 million persons 
so handicapped, three million are infants and small 
children. 


“PLANNING FOR VICTORY OVER DISABLEMENT,” 
IS THEME OF 1957 ISWC WORLD CONGRESS 


London, England, is the scene of the Seventh 
World Congress on rehabilitation. The Society is 
working to make this July 22-26 meeting a broad, 
comprehensive effort to engage the attention and 
participation of all professionals concerned with 
the inter-connected problems of the disabled. 

Church House, Westminister London, will be 
the official meeting place. The royal patronage 
of H. M. Queen Elizabeth will be extended to the 
group. 

MENTAL HEALTH WEEK IS APRIL 28-MAY 4 

“The Mentally Ill Can Come Back—Help 
Them,” is the slogan for Mental Health Week. 

Stress will be on the hopeful aspect of the fight 
again the top health problem of the nation—mental 
Association for Mental 


illness. The National 


Health is sponsor of the observance. 
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People 


@ Lawrence J. Linck, former executive director of 
the National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, has accepted a short-term appointment in 
Brazil. He will serve as consultant to voluntary 
organizations working for the physically handi- 


capped. 


@ June Sokolov, executive director of the Hartford 
Rehabilitation Center, is now acting director of oc- 
cupational therapy curriculum at New York Uni- 
versity during the sabbatical leave of Director 
Frieda Behlen. Miss Sokolov 
therapist to receive the Eleanor Clark Slagle Lec- 


tureship Award of the American Occupational 


was the second 


Therapy Association in 1956. 


@ Godfrey D. Stevens, now with the Mental Re- 
tardation Project, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, N.Y.C., was director of training of the 
Southbury Training School, Conn. 


@ Lloyd M. Dunn was recently named liaison rep- 
resentative to the American Psychological Associa- 
tion by the National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults. 


@ Christine P. Ingram, on leave of absence from 
Illinois State Normal University, sends greetings 
to Council members from the American University 
at Cairo. She was evacuated on Nov. 1 with the 
rest of the American staff to Geneva, Switzerland. 
She returned to Egypt on Dec. 13 and the Univer- 


sity re-opened on Dec. 26. 


@ Warren B. Perry of the Board of Public Instruc- 
tion, Philadelphia, is chairman of the ICEC meet- 
ing at the NEA Centennial Convention in that city. 
He replaces Helen C. Witte, who resigned as 


chairman. 


@ Robert H. Thompson has been named super- 
intendent of the Michigan School for the Blind. 
He leaves his present post as superintendent of the 
Missouri School for the Blind on May 1. Ina E. 
Hubbard will be acting head of the Missouri School 


until it closes in June. 


NEA Activities 


@ Centennial birthday parties honoring the found- 
ing of the Association were nationwide on April 4th. 
Prominent figures in public life joined teachers and 
representatives of other professions in saluting the 
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past achievements of the first century of progress 
of the National Education Association. 

@ The National Tape Recording Catalogue, now in 
the second edition, is available for one dollar from 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. This publica- 
tion is sponsored by the NEA Department of Audio- 
Visual Instruction and the Association for Educa- 
tion by Radio-Television. 


ICEC Reports... 


Pennsylvania’s Mid-Western Chapter No. 291 
joined the ICEC family in February. 

During this same period, 1457 memberships were 
Sub- 
scriptions continued to increase by 116 to bring 
this total to 1716 for the year. 

To all of our new members and readers, ICEC 


received bringing the total to date to 9030. 


extends a welcome! 


SAN FRANCISCO AREA OPENS RECREATION 
CENTER AND SUMMER DAY CAMP FOR CRIPPLED 


A new non-profit corporation dedicated to pro- 
vide year-round recreation for physically handi- 
capped children and adults is now in operation. 
The Recreation Center for the Handicapped, Inc., 
located at the Fleishhacker Pool Building on Great 
Highway near Sloat Boulevard is a project of the 
San Francisco Guild for Crippled Children and 
is assisted by the San Francisco Recreation and 
Park Department. 

Founder and director is Mrs. Morris H. Pomeroy 
and associate director is Irvin Brooks Kuehl. 


EDUCATORS OF BLIND YOUTH TO MEET 
IN OSLO, NORWAY, AUGUST 2-10 


The Huseby off. Skole for Blinde, Oslo, Nor- 
way, will be the setting for this second interna- 
tional conference of Educators of Blind Youth. 
E. H. Getliff, headmaster of the Royal School of 
Industry for the Blind in England, is chairman. 

Edward J. Waterhouse, director of the Perkins 
School for the Blind, Watertown, Mass., is con- 
ference secretary and a member of the executive 
council. Attending with him will be Finis E. Davis, 
superintendent of the American Printing House for 
the Blind and another member of the executive 
council. 

Others attending from the United States will be: 
J. M. Woolly, superintendent, Arkansas School for 
the Blind; Robert H. Thompson, president of the 
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American Association of Instructors for the Blind 
and superintendent of the Missouri School for the 
Blind; Josephine L. Taylor, director of educational 
services for the New Jersey State Commission for 
the Blind; V. R. Carter, superintendent of the 
Oklahoma School for the Blind; Seldon W. Bran- 
non, principal of the department for the blind, 
West Virgina School for the Deaf and the Blind; 
and M. Robert Barnett, executive director of the 
American Foundation for the Blind. 


We Allister. Hote Headquarters 
for the CEC November Regional 


ICEC’ers from the nine southeastern states and 
many from the border states surrounding Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Geor- 
gia, South Carolina, and North Carolina will be 
heading for Florida for the November 13-16 re- 
gional. 

Charles High, associate consultant for the educa- 
tion of exceptional children, State Department of 
Education, Tallahassee, is chapter workshop chair- 
man. An advisory committee has been set up and 


plans are progressing to make this a truly regional 


conference to serve educators and allied profession- 
als with a stake in the exceptional child. Doctors, 
nurses, public health workers, physical and occupa- 
tional therapists, mental health experts, social wel- 
fare groups, and parents will be welcome to attend 
and participate in further interdisciplinary team- 
work for the benefit ‘of all at this regional. 

Harriet Vernick is chairman of the publicity sub- 
committee and is working with the publicity di- 
rector of the city of Miami to spread word of the 
meeting and facilities available to visitors. 

It isn’t too early now to schedule this regional 
for your fall activity calendar. Make a note of it 


today! 


City of Miami News Photo 
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different work outside the normal curriculum and 
did not seem to be inner driven. Intellectual inflex- 
ibility refers to strict adherence to collection of facts 
without seeing new avenues of attack on problems 
or without presenting ideas different or more origi- 
nal than those voiced by their classmates. 

The category, “Emotional Problems in Restricted 
Areas,” refers to the situation in which the child 
apparently was having difficulty in his adjustment 
in one of the three major areas of child experience 
—family, school, or peer relations but was able suc- 
cessfully to keep from spilling over into the others. 
Several of the children seemed to have sizable prob- 
lems at home but not at school and vice versa. 
These are to be contrasted with “Pervasive Emo- 
tional Problems,” in which instances the disturb- 
ance is evident in all areas of adjustment. 

In Table 8 the amount and type of problems 
present were divided according to primary and 
elementary grades. Two differences are worthy of 
notice in this comparison of younger and older 
gifted children. There were a larger number of 
cases in the primary grades that showed no out- 
standing problem and there was a marked increase 
in problems of intellectual inflexibility in the chil- 
dren of the elementary grades. While caution is 
necessary with such small samples and unknown 
selective factors operating, a hypothesis extending 
from this data could be that highly intelligent chil- 
dren have more problems adjusting in later grades 
and that these problems relate to a tendency to be- 
come less creative and more intellectually rigid and 
unimaginative. 

It is significant that in the total group 29 percent 
of the cases revealed no outstanding problem. This 
would indicate that roughly one out of three of the 
cases observed had about as good an adjustment 
in the four areas of development—intellectual, aca- 
demic, social, and emotional—as could be expected 
for a child of that age. This can be considered some- 
thing of an achievement for these children consid- 
ering the extent of the investigations made with the 
specific purpose of identifying problem areas. 

Forty-nine percent or approximately one-half of 
the group received a rating of minor adjustment 
problem. Actually, practicing school psychologists 
and social workers would be inclined to shrug their 
shoulders at most of these difficulties as being unim- 
portant. Nevertheless, this rating did represent vari- 
ous conditions that might be improved. 
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Only nine percent of the group revealed specific 
disabilities in educational work. Despite other difh- 
culties, this group was able to work quite satisfac- 
torily on academic subjects. Indeed the three cases 
that were rated as problems in the basic skills of 
reading or arithmetic were not seriously enough in 
trouble to be considered remedial cases in the 
ordinary sense of the word. It appeared that what- 
ever difficulties this group may have had, they were 
still able to do enough in the academic areas to be 
comfortably abreast or ahead of their classmates. 

Two areas that present the most real difficulties 
were those of motivational problems (40 percent), 
and intellectual flexibility (26 percent). The high 
percentage of occurrence of these problems indi- 
cates that there was a sizable minority of the pres- 
ent group who were unable to use freely their 
intellectual gifts and an even larger minority who 

TABLE 9 PROBLEM TYPE IN RELATION TO 

SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT* 











Problem Type High Low 
Referral Schools Referral Schools 
(N=23, 74%) (N=8, 26%) 
Total** % of Total** 9% of 
Problems Cases Problems Cases 
No outstanding 
problem 7 30 2 25 
Minor adjustment 
problem 12 52 3 37 
Educational inef- 
ficiency: specific 
disability 3 13 1 12 
Lack of academic 
motivation 6 26 6 75 
Intellectual inflexi- 
bility < 30 1 12 
Social 
adjustment 5 22 1 12 
Emotional problems: 
pervasive 1 4 0 0 
Emotional problems: 
in restricted area 4 17 2 25 


* Two schools were omitted from this data because they 
did not properly fit the criterion for either a High Referral 
or Low Referral school. 


** The total number of problems may exceed the number 
of cases since several cases were listed as having more than 
one problem. 
did not seem to be inner driven to explore new 
things, create verbally or artistically, or do much 
of anything beyond what they are already accom- 
plishing. The present group has been less than im- 
pressive in their spontaneous and creative work. 
Social adjustment turned out to be less of a prob- 
lem than other areas of adjustment. Only 20 per- 
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cent of the cases could be classified as having some 
difficulty and these problems did not seem to relate 
to their intellectual status. However, subjective im- 
pressions led the present writers to believe that 
some children were deliberately restricting their in- 
tellectual activity in order to insure their social 
status. 

Only one case had an emotional problem which 
seemed to affect negatively all areas of develop- 
ment, but 20 percent of cases had enough of an 
emotional problem to cause personal difficulties 
which the child was able to keep isolated. For ex- 
ample, the child may have had distinct family 
adjustment problems which caused considerable 
personal tension but did not materially affect his 
school adjustment and vice versa. The total effect 
of these problems was hard to evaluate except to 
note that it did not seriously affect, in most in- 
stances, social and academic adjustment seriously 
enough so that attention was called to it. 

Table 9 reveals a further breakdown of problem 
types in relation to school environment. The schools 
were divided into high referral schools or those 
which have contributed three or more children and 
low referral schools, or those which have con- 
tributed only one or two children to the project. 

It is quite interesting to note the relatively high 
agreement in the proportion of problems from one 
type of schood setting to another, with one out- 
standing difference. Seventy-five percent of the cases 
from the low referral schools were classified as hav- 
ing motivational difficulties while only 26 percent of 
cases from the high referral schools indicated this 
problem. It would probably be incorrect to jump 
to the conclusion that the poor motivation in the 
cases from low referral schools were due solely to 
lack of stimulation and challenge from classmates. 
Many other possible variables such as family back- 
ground, socio-economic status, and so forth, were 
imponderables in the present comparison. 


Summary of Results 


1. Approximately 10 times as many highly intelli- 
gent children were found in the local school systems 
at the grade levels two-through-five than could be ex- 
pected by chance. 

2. Extreme individual differences made it difficult 
to generalize about the group without ignoring a 
significant minority of cases operating in opposi- 
tion to the generalization. 








3. A sizable minority of the present sample (29 
percent) seemed to be adjusting as well as could be 
expected intellectually, socially, academically, and 
emotionally. 

4. Relatively few members of the present group 
could be considered in serious academic, social, or 
emotional difficulties. 

5. The major difficulties of the total group seemed 
to be lack of motivation, lack of creativity or origi- 
nality, and minor personal adjustment problems 
which tended to sap their total adjustment potential. 

6. Teachers rated these children very favorably 
on practically all variables except creativity and 
leadership. 

7. The older children in this sample had more 
problems of intellectual rigidity than the younger 
children. Proportion of other types of problems re- 
mained about the same. 

8. Children in the present group coming from 
schools where there were few bright children 
showed more motivational problems than the chil- 
dren coming from schools where there were many 
other bright children. 


Discussion 


One of the most significant comments the writers 
feel could be made in summary is that no general 
statement can be given concerning the present group 
without there being a great many exceptions to 
that statement. The variety of individual differences 
was constantly being impressed on the committee, 
particularly in the case study conferences. Whether 
it was in physical development, social adjustment, 
emotional health, or academic performance there 
were those children who deviated from the group 
norm and made the individual case studies that we 
did not only convenient, but necessary. 

Once having said this, it is possible to note some 
group trends which seem to have some relevance. 
One of the more striking observations to be made 
was that the problems that exist in these children 
were generally of the non-irritating variety. They 
were not anti-socially aggressive. They were not 
academic problems. They did not generally have 
emotional problems of sufficient magnitude to dis- 
turb their teacher, parents, or peer group. In short, 
their problems were not ones of commission, but 
omission. Of course, the findings concerning the 
adjustment of gifted children in a less favored 
educational and economic environment might not be 


so favorable. 
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These softer, more elusive difficulties only be- 
came obvious when one abandoned the frame of 
reference of the regular classroom and adopted as 
a reference point the child’s own potential. Two of 
the major difficulties revealed in the present study 
were those of poor motivation and of intellectual 
rigidity or sterility. It is impossible to measure the 
amount of intellectual power going to waste in our 
present group, but certainly our results suggest it 
is considerable. Some of these children may show 
a spurt of creativity and productivity when they 
reach adolescence or become young adults, but this 
theoretical spurt cannot be relied upon. 

Assigning responsibility for this difficulty of 
stimulating these children to use their gifts freely 
and extensively was beyond the scope of the present 
project but not, we hope, beyond the reach of 
future research. It is likely that there are many and 
varied causes for the lack of efficiency of individual 
gifted children. 

These results should discourage those who be- 
lieve that there is an easy administrative adjust- 
ment that will solve the multivaried problems re- 
vealed here. It is only when one examines at close 
range the individual cases that this wider variation 
of difficulties is revealed in its full significance. 
The authors hope to publish a series of case studies 
as a companion piece to the present article to docu- 
ment this point in a later issue of this journal. 

Even if future research determines beyond a 
doubt that the initial causation of intellectual steril- 
ity lies within the family unit or in peer group 
relationships, the responsibility of the schools in no 
wise changes. It is no new task for school systems 
to have to handle problems that were not of their 
own making. To recognize the homily that there is 
no one solution to the adjustment problems of 
gifted children is not to justify inaction but rather 
to suggest varied methods and procedures by which 
we may reclaim the intellectual potential of the 
most talented of the next generation. 
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Are you ready? 
Are you set? 
Let’s go to Pittsburgh 
for the 35th annual ICEC convention! 
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Paes shsarvalions on a 


1956 Statement of Policy 


lasued by hs Main ' Mitactittes of A ae of the Blind 


Editor’s Note: 

The American Association of Instructors of the Blind, in 
convention, June 24-28, 1956, Worthington, Ohio, considered 
and adopted a “Proposed Statement of Policy by the Amer- 
ican Association of Instructors of the Blind” prepared by a 
Policy Committee whose chairman was Robert H. Thomp- 
son of the Missouri School for the Blind. Because of its 
scope and significance this report has attracted the attention 


T. ERNEST NEWLAND, Institute for Research 
on Exceptional Children, University of Illinois 


As one “without the pale,” having worked full- 
time in no school or with any class for children who 
are blind, I could well be regarded as a presumptive 
intruder. There has, however, been a 10-to-15-year 
period during which some contact was had with 
the educational, social, and emotional problems of 
the blind. As one principally concerned with the 
larger problems of special education in the total 
social picture, and as one ever, I hope, concerned 
with the clinical and educational problems of all 
children who are exceptional, I feel justifiably at- 
tracted to a consideration of this statement. The 
probable overlapping and the likely disparities of 
these three independently prepared reactions should 
be both indicative and provocative. 

Only I can be held responsible for the comments 
which follow. My reactions are made with respect 
to the 26-page mimeographed statement, counting 
neither the transmitting letter to AAIB members 
nor the index page. While no date appears on the 
document, it is the one adopted by the AAJB at its 
June 1956. Worthington, Ohio, meeting, subject 
only to possible changes (of which reportedly there 
were none) and to editorial polishing. 

The issuance of and presumed concurrence in this 
1956 statement must be regarded as a significant 
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of many thoughtful educators in the field of special educa- 
tion. Three independently prepared critiques have been 
solicited and are presented for our readers in the following 
pages. As such the critiques do not necessarily represent 
the opinions of the editors or publications board of the 
International Council for Exceptional Children. They are 
presented because of the importance of this report to the 
education and development of blind children. 


milestone, reflecting the considered observations 
of a group committed to the full education of blind 
children and pointing the direction in which they, 
at this point in their evaluation of the education of 
the blind, hope this education will move. As is the 
case with most such statements, the self-inquiry and 
the self-stimulation attending its preparation prob- 
ably will be found to be of considerably greater 
value than the statement per se. 

I shall first concern myself with certain positive 
aspects of the statement. Next, I shall suggest some 
negative reactions to it. Lastly, I should like to ex- 
press some curiosities I hold with respect to certain 
of its statements and some possible connotations 
in it. 

On the Positive Side 

As has been suggested, the existence of a docu- 
ment such as this is evidence of sustained, intensive, 
and cooperative consideration of matters of policy 
on the part of Robert H. Thompson, his committee, 
and others in the organization on whom the commit- 
tee presumably drew for assistance. Any such en- 
deavor, democratically employed, is professionally 
healthy and potentially socially contributive. Nu- 
merous sensitivities are reflected which would, if 
they lead to action, contribute much to an improved 
educational program for children who are blind. In 
point here are such parts of the statement as (1) 
the strong stand against “the promulgation of dog- 
matic theories and personal opinions;” (2) the 


admonition that the blind be regarded as coming 
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under compulsory school attendance laws (A strong 
stand could well have been taken on state-wide 
compulsory and effective enumeration of all chil- 
dren of school age as preparatory to the instru- 
mentation of compulsory school attendance laws.) ; 
(3) the desire that the educational standards for 
the education of the blind be at least equal to those 
for the non-blind; (4) the commitment of the AAIB 
to a concept “sufficiently broad . . . to serve the 
professional interests of all systems of education 
for the young blind” (The considerations extend 
into the high school level.) ; (5) the recommenda- 
tion in favor of some form of nursery and preschool 
programs for children who are blind: (6) the rec- 
ognition of the possible effective use of an itinerant 
consultant for teachers with blind children in regu- 
lar classes with seeing children; and numerous other 
observations bearing, in part, on qualifications of 
administrators, and on characteristics of counseling 
services. Praiseworthy, too, is the fact that basic 
research is regarded with such favor. It is hoped 
that the statement will not be taken to preclude 
technological research (in teaching and counseling 
procedures, for instance), action research at the 
school or classroom level, or research done by “out- 


siders.” 


On the Negative Side 

Glaringly absent from this statement is any de- 
lineation of proposed qualifications for teachers— 
the very persons who presumably constitute the 
essence of the organization bearing the title of 
“American Association of Instructors of the Blind.” 
They relegate themselves to a single specific men- 
tion under “related personnel” (along with house 
parents). The statement reflects materially more 
concern with the tenure of administrators than with 
the professional competence of the instructors. 
Whether written by actual instructors of the blind 
or by administrators of educational programs for 
the blind, the omission is professionally inexcus- 
able, particularly since the need for constructive 
thinking regarding the qualifications of teachers of 
the blind is so great 

As one deeply concerned with the fact of individ- 
ual differences among children who are learning, 
the implication of item 5, bespeaks classroom con- 
venience rather than the necessary individualization 
which underlies effective learning. This item (p. 
16) reads: “The child does best when he is able 
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to use the same learning activities and techniques 
concomitantly with the other members if there is 
to be a climate that stimulates achievement and 
cooperation with the other members of his class. 
Different methods of reading and writing cause 
interruptions for the class and focus attention un- 
duly on the pupil or pupils responsible for these 
deviations.” (Italics mine) Psychologists and in- 
formed educators who read this part of the outcome 
of the deliberations of the AAIB will be startled to 
encounter this psycho-educational dodo bird. The 
objective facts of individual differences in the learn- 
ing rates of children and in the manners in which 
children learn began to become recognized some 
90 years ago; sincere efforts to adapt educational 
methodologies to these differences antedate even 
that point in educational history. It is possible that 
this statement suggests one of the reasons why so 
many schools for the blind have so long failed to 
recognize their responsibilities and opportunities 
with respect to the mentally retarded blind. 

Yet, later (Item 5 k, p. 
statement, “Children who are blind need variety in 


17) there appears the 


their curriculum if their individual differences are 
to be recognized.” This, however, seems to be ad- 
dressed more to an aversion to a decentralized edu- 
cational program for the blind than to the matter 
of dealing meaningfully with children who differ. 

It could be that the observations included under 
the heading, “Need for Sound Guidance Program,” 
were written by a subcommittee different from the 
one which prepared those on curriculum. Without 
in any way denying the appropriateness of the ad- 
monition, “Everything possible should be done to 
provide adequate reliable psychiatric services . . .” 
one can’t help but wonder about the reality of the 
situation. Due to the number of qualified psychia- 
trists (most of them adult-orientated) and due to 
the nature of their geographic distribution, many 
schools for the blind have little, if any, valid hope 
of obtaining the amount and kind of psychiatric 
service recommended. Approaching the opposite 
extreme, psychometric services are appropriately 
narrowly reflected. But the intermediate possibility 
of psychological services, more likely to be attain- 
able, are not mentioned. Grossly needed is a pro- 
fessionally acceptable statement of the qualifications 
of even the psychometrists. 

One wonders how helpful the treatment of the 


topic, “Adolescence,” will be found. The state- 
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ment, “Every blind child sooner or later, if he is 
going to be successful, must learn to live satisfac- 
torily in a sighted world,” is followed, three sen- 
tences later, by the statement, “Adolescence is 
generally not the best time for this change to take 
place.” The absence of positive observations on this 
crucial problem is in sharp contrast to the three 
pages (out of a total of 26) devoted to specific and 
detailed observations on “administration.” 


Notably lacking, and markedly needed, are sound 
and specific observations on the need for and nature 
of data collecting and record keeping procedures 
that would be conducive to working effectively with 
the children in the schools for which this policy 
statement appears to have been written. True, there 
are allusions to this problem area that may be re- 
garded as relevant, but specificities, comparable to 
those applying to the physical plant and the admin- 


istration, are absent. 


Some Curiosities 

Equally important, to this observer at least, are 
some curiosities aroused while examining the state- 
ment. Starting out with an expressed primary con- 
cern with the “young blind,” is it only accidental 
that the partially sighted are involved in the con- 
siderations? Were the multiply handicapped—the 
mentally retarded blind and the orthopedically 
handicapped blind, for instance—only accidentally 
overlooked? Is the term “visually handicapped” 
consistently used to denote the blind, or does it in- 
clude the “partially seeing?” The different contexts 
suggest frequent vacillation. In endorsing this pol- 
icy statement, did the organization sense any con- 
flict between the warning against “the promulgation 
of dogmatic theories and personal opinions” and 
the positive statement “Those who would burden the 
blind child with a situation that is loaded with 
psychological dangers in an effort to reject the fact 
of blindness and the adjustment pattern it requires, 
do both the parent and the child grave injustice.” 
How well and objectively known is this “adjust- 
ment pattern?” Other equally positive statements, 
similarly lacking in research support, are employed. 


In reading a document prepared by a group, and 
presumably epitomizing the thinking of a group 
whose history one has long known, one usually 
looks particularly to see how specific issues are 
treated. When one has known that a given organi- 
zation has taken definite stands on problems, one 
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always looks to any statement from that organiza- 
tion for a clarification of such stands. Neither con- 
dition was or had been operating, however, when 
the AAIB statement of policy here under discussion 
reached this commentator. It came to him as some- 
thing bearing on the education of the blind and, 
therefore, something with which he was profession- 
ally obligated to know. As one read it, the values 
and limitations mentioned became apparent, but, 
even more importantly, there repeatedly appeared 
statements that, at first, seemed to suggest a positive 
stand with respect to the possible values in different 
approaches in teaching the “young blind.” (Item 
VII, A, p. 5) The tempering of this educational 
tolerance then started on page six. A tolerance born 
of limited population concentration appeared on 
the middle of page seven, but generally such dissi- 
pation of educational energy and facilities is de- 
plored by the bottom of the page. From that point 
on, one frequently encounters comments which 
set as the frame of reference unmistakably, to this 
reader at least, the residential school (although, at 
points, day school classes might be inferred to con- 
stitute a plausible background). 


As one who believes firmly that he is neither “all 
residential school” nor “all itinerant specialist” in 
his thinking on the education of the blind (young 
or otherwise, totally blind, or partially seeing), he 
senses a discordant tone permeating the document. 
On the one hand, there appears to be an attempt 
on the part of the framers of this policy statement 
to cause themselves to be perceived as fully tolerant 
of whatever methods of teaching the blind may be 
found by research to be most effective. Yet, counter- 
ing this is the repeated suggestion of the position 
(To the point of “promulgation”?) that the blind 
child should be educated—‘“where he is normal 
for the group”—in classes for the blind and in 
schools for the blind. Actually, in spite of the fact 
that the policy statement was approached with 
complete lack of bias, the statement struck this 
commentator as having been written from a view- 
with-alarm position on the attempts of the itinerant 
specialist. This, then, was a major curiosity aroused 
by the reading of the AAIB policy statement in 
question: Was it a facade of objectivity in the 
teaching of the “young blind” which really carried 
the torch for the need and merits of their being 
educated in residential schools and in classes for 


the blind? 
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Summary 


This policy statement must be regarded positively 
in the sense that one always looks with approbation 
on the process by means of which any group, after 
deliberation, seeks to make itself articulate. (As in 
so much curriculum development work of teachers, 
it is the process rather than the product of their 
endeavors which constitutes the major outcome.) 
Certain points, particularly those of an administra- 
tive nature, merit a broader audience than this 
policy statement may get. Unfortunately absent 
from the statement is any indication of what the 
preparation requirements of teachers of the blind 
should be. The ignoring of the reality of children 
with multiple handicaps must be regarded as a 
definite limitation. This commentator perceives the 


statement as reflecting more than an objective rec- 


ognition of the educational feasibility of an itin- 
erant specialist working with blind children in 
sighted situations: major consideration appears to 
have been given to a preference for the education 
of the blind child in situations “where he is normal 
for the group.” 

Any policy statement is appropriately and neces- 
sarily a structure of generalities. The generalities 
expressed must, however, cover the field with which 
the policy is concerned. Specifics as illustrative of 
the generalities are appropriate. If the specifics 
dominate the generalities, the potential impact of 
policy per se is weakened. If a policy statement is 
generally perceived as pleading a special case, the 
philosophical and professional stature of such a 
statement tends to be impaired. As a first step, the 
statement has merit. Perhaps later modifications 


will enhance its value. 


M. ROBERT BARNETT, executive director, 
American Foundation for the Blind 


The AAIB began its official life in the year 1871; 
in the year 1956—85 years later—the Association, 
in membership assembled, adopted by a large ma- 
jority vote its first statement of policy and “now 
possesses a frame of reference for its beliefs and 
purposes.” ! 

As executive director of the American Foundation 
for the Blind, I salute the efforts of the Association 
to develop such a statement. I am aware that an 
initial policy statement made its appearance at the 
Batavia Conference of the AAIB in 1954 and that 
very wisely the Association agreed to work toward 
the development of a more complete one during the 
next two years. Such a statement embodying, as it 
must, a deep seriousness and firm sense of principle 
is not easily developed by the few as a vehicle of 
expression for the many and this fact is thoroughly 
appreciated. So, in the two-year interim, I had 
looked forward to the reading of a concise, coher- 
ent, and positive statement, especially as I felt that 
such a pooled professional viewpoint would be 
helpful in carrying out my own agency’s chartered 
responsibilities. I received the statement just short- 
ly before the 1956 convention which I attended 


*W. T. Heisler, September 15, 1956 issue of The Lantern 
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primarily because I look upon the AAJB as a vital 
force in this specialized field which can and should 
be professionally strengthened and, like the Foun- 
dation, should continue to work for the improve- 
ment of the quality of personnel, the validation of 
new methods, and the maintenance of media of 
material of instruction. 


An initial, thorough, and uninterrupted reading 
of the statement conveyed to me a feeling that this 
was a statement of defense; of strong feelings 
against something; of an attempt to establish status 
by proclamation rather than to gain it by accom- 
plishments. The AAIB membership, after only a 
brief discussion by superintendents and teachers 
from the floor, even though discussion was openly 
invited by the chairman, adopted this statement as 
a frame of reference for its beliefs and purposes. 
This may be readily understandable if one assumes 
that it is a document for internal consumption only. 
It seems to embody for the individual superintend- 
ent and the individual teacher a sort of “collective 
security” which appears to me to betray a need for 
refuge from possible criticisms of a long-established 
and long-recognized program of educating blind 
children. I doubt that such a need exists among 
all the superintendents and all the teachers who are 
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members of the AAIB and this doubt makes me 
wonder at the curtain of silence these same people 
maintained when the statement was under open dis- 
cussion. 

However, the preface contains the information 
that this statement is also “for the guidance of 
others who may seek its help” and therefore it 
becomes a document for external consumption also. 
It is most difficult to prepare a document which 
purports to carry a philosophy for, not only those 
who are very familiar with specialized terminology 
and practices, but also for those who do not possess 
this in any great degree but who are very familiar 
with professionally accepted educational principles 
based on child growth and development. Writing 
for such a dual audience makes it even more neces- 
sary to avoid vague rhetoric, unvalidated assump- 
tions, and incorrect quotations. However, I note 
that the editorial committee has ordered the incor- 
poration of any changes accepted by the convention 
and also that the final copy of the statement is to be 
professionally edited before going to press in print 
and in braille. Hence, I shall not dwell upon these 
characteristics of the manuscript. I shall devote 
myself to an examination of the content. 

In the first place the name indicates that this is a 
statement of policy. It seems to be, rather, a com- 
bination of philosophy, policy, and procedure and 
the distinctions among them are unclear. I noted 
with interest the brief statements under “The Func- 
tion of the American Association of Instructors of 
the Blind—Scope, Media, Research, Interpretation, 
Voice of Authority, Unity, Philosophy.” I thought 
perhaps the body of the document would detail the 
policy of the AAIB with respect to these items, most 
of which are indigenous to policy. Instead, the body 
of the report dealt with such items as “The Ethics 
of National Agencies: Responsibility for the Edu- 
cation of Children Who Are Blind; Administrative 
Factors from the State Point of View; Cooperation 
of Local Agencies; and Educating the Young 
Blind.” It is this departure from pure policy enun- 
ciations to assumptions and premises dealing with 
practices and procedures which dismayed me and 
made me wonder if the average reader would try 
to discover the “policy nuggets” amid the verbal 
silt of methods and practices. 

The item “Voice of Authority—to be the pro- 
fessional spokesman in the interest of education of 
the young who are blind”—is a self-label. This kind 
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of authority is bestowed; it is never self-assumed. 
Furthermore, even if bestowed by others, it is cur- 
rent and valid for only a brief period of time; con- 
tinuation or discontinuation of such a title is a 
dynamic process involving evaluation of profes- 
sional contributions which may merit or demerit 
the title. 


Scattered throughout the statement were brief 
references to general functions positive in them- 
selves but so briefly stated and in such a frame of 
reference as to belie the fact that they constitute 
policy. Such items as to cooperate with other or- 
ganizations, to conduct conventions, to utilize 
periodicals, to encourage research, etc., are more 
or less basic to the normal functioning of any or- 
ganization and, unless more specifically delineated, 
hardly constitute policy. Much stronger are the 
statements such as “to abide by the AAWB Code 
of Ethics; to maintain standards equal to or to ex- 
ceed the standards for those who are sighted; to 
require of administrators of educational programs 
for blind children the same educational qualifica- 
tions required of the administrators of the regular 
public schools of the respective states wherein they 
are employed; and to require of all personnel work- 
ing with blind children stabilized personalities, 
good mental health, and freedom from emotional 
problems.” 

On the other hand, I missed very much an enun- 
ciation of definite policy with respect to the follow- 
ing important items: 


1. The vision characteristics of children to be 
educated as blind children. 

2. The provisions to be made for multiply 
handicapped blind children, including those 
with low mentality. 

3. The restoration of vision of the improve- 
ment of psycho-visual efficiency of “blind” 
children to enable them to function as persons 
with sight. 

4. The flexible referral of blind children from 
one educational program to another in terms 
of individual need at different stages of growth 
and development. 

5. Standards of teacher preparation. 
Standards of teacher experience. 


ra 


Standards of “plus” preparation of teachers. 


AS 
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Standards of teacher-pupil load. 
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Standards of continued professional train- 
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ing of teachers through in-service training 
programs. 

10. The membership of teachers of blind chil- 
dren in their basic professional group, usually 
the general educational association of the local 
area and the appropriate sub-divisions within 
it. 

11. The utilization of other professional re- 
sources within the community. 

12. The employment of blind and of sighted 
teachers. 

13. The regional planning for educational pro- 
grams for blind children. 

14. The development and validation of new 
tangible aids and material. 

15. The application of all policies to schools 
educating Negro blind children separate from 


white blind children. 


In conclusion, I should like to state that the very 
long policy statement represents inclusion of a 
great many subjects some of which constitute overt 
policy but many of which are specific procedures 
and methodology. There is a definite need for the 
latter but perhaps the intensive development of them 
will require many work sessions, institutes, and 
seminars in which the deliberations of both ad- 
ministrators and teachers—general and special— 
can be focused on these factors so vital to the total 
education of blind children. It seems to me that 
the AAIB in its most recent conventions, introduced 
and encouraged this kind of group deliberation. 
I hope sincerely that there will be an even stronger 
implementation of this in future years, an imple- 
mentation that might well result in a revision of 
this statement which clearly would separate associa- 
tional affairs from professional opinion—and both 
categories reflecting the fullest possible assimila- 
tion of the views of the entire membership. 


WILLIAM M. CRUICKSHANK, Director, 
Education for Exceptional Children, 
Syracuse University 


The American Association of Instructors of the 
Blind is to be congratulated for preparing and 
producing a policy statement. In the knowledge of 
this writer, the 1956 statement is the first prepared 
by this Association during its long hundred-year 
history. The preparation of a critique of a state- 
ment as complex as the one here under considera- 
tion is difficult primarily because of limitations of 
space. Many pages could and should be written in 
consideration of both the positive and negative 
aspects of the statement. There are many positive 
aspects to the report. Because they are positive and 
are in keeping with general best practice in the 
total field of education, little comment will be made 
here on such aspects of the statement. In general, 
with a few exceptions to be noted later, Part B of 
the report is well stated. This section deals with 
the administration of residential plant and equip- 
ment, with concepts of administration and supervi- 
sion, and with the role of related personnel in the 
residential school. Other positive aspects of the re- 
port will be referred to in comments which follow. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


The major portion of this critique will be devoted to 
aspects of the Policy Statement which this writer 
feels are contrary to best practice and current under- 
standing with respect to child growth and develop- 
ment. 

One would hope that the Association which de- 
clares itself to be “the only national agency charged 
solely with responsibility for the improvement of 
the means of education for the young who are 
blind” (8.1, Par. II) would seek positively to en- 
compass educational programs for all blind chil- 
dren wherever such children may be found. Rather, 
throughout the statement, there appears to be a real 
confusion in the minds of those who prepared the 
report, a confusion which seems to attempt on the 
one hand to retain the status quo, and on the other 
shows a wistful and ill-concealed realization that 
the status quo may properly be challenged. Often- 
times emotional tone creeps into this policy state- 
ment which can do little else but belie the defensive 
role which is observable to the reader. Dr. Farrell 
has quoted me to the effect that educators of 
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thoughtful mind can and must intelligently seek a 
harmony in their differences to the benefit of the 
children of the nation. This must be reiterated here, 
for the policy statement must be interpreted as 
advocating one way of education and ignoring other 
ways of education. Is it not possible for the AAIB 
to assume a role as the spokesman for blind chil- 
dren wherever they may be found and in whatso- 
ever form of education they may be participating? 
In this way the organization can become truly a 
“national agency” to which all educators look for 
guidance and leadership. 

Presently, and in the light of the policy statement, 
one would have to challenge the self-appointed role 
of the organization, for it does not represent an 
organization which is seeking to improve all pro- 
grams of education for the blind. The policy state- 
ment deals in detail with only one plan, namely, 
the boarding school. It must be stated at this point 
that no educator in his right mind foresees, in the 
immediate or distant future, a time when residen- 
tial schools will become passé. Such schools will 
always be needed, probably so long as there are 
blind children. The thoughtful educator, however, 
sees that there is more than one way to provide 
educational services to blind children just as there 
is more than one way to provide services to any 
child. The policy statement of the AAIB would be 
much more palatable to this writer and to many 
others if it could encompass a philosophy of what 
this writer refers to as selective placement of blind 
children in the type of educational setting which is 
most adequate for that child’s particular needs as 
they are considered in toto. 

Some children, perhaps the majority, will need 
the residential or boarding school program. At the 
same time some children need and can profit from 
special classes, or resource rooms, or from the 
services of itinerate teaching personnel within the 
framework of the community day school. This has 
been pointed out so well in The Pine Brook Report 
of the American Foundation for the Blind. The 
education of exceptional children, including the 
blind children, has long since ceased to be a matter 
of a single plan for all children. In contemporary 
thought the education of exceptional children, in- 
cluding the locus of the educational program, is a 
matter of decision based upon the needs of the child, 
the needs of the family, the limitations and advan- 
tages of different school programs in the vicinity, 
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and upon a myriad of other factors so common as 
to need no mention here. The major criticism of 
this writer of the policy statement is that, while 
important in bringing together for the first time a 
public pronouncement of philosophy, it fails to be a 
policy statement which throughout its pages is in 
harmony with contemporary thought. Life continues 
rapidly and educational philosophy has already out- 
distanced and outdated by many years many of the 
expressions found in the policy statement. 

The policy statement speaks of itself as a “voice 
of authority” (p. 2). It seeks to build “unity” and 
“solidarity” within the profession. I would hope 
that we could always remain sufficiently humble so 
as to avoid the term, “authority,” particularly in 
print. Too little is known about the education of 
blind children, too little research is completed, to 
enable many to speak as an “authority.” Most of 


what is done in the education of blind children and 
youth must yet be put to the test of the laboratory 
and of definitive experimental design. Lowenfeld’s 
excellent treatment of research (in Psychology of 
Exceptional Children and Youth, ed. Cruickshank, 
W. M., New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc.) illustrates 
this point. Research in educational techniques, pro- 
gram planning, and related educational matters is 
minimal, although extensive studies have been com- 
pleted in other aspects of psychological develop- 
ment of blind children. I, too, would hope that the 
AAIB would seek to develop “unity” and “solidar- 
ity” within the profession. I would hope, however, 
that the organization would actively seek to encom- 
pass teachers of blind children wherever they may 





be found as it should likewise seek to serve blind 





children everywhere. Day school teachers of blind 
children are not rejected as members of the AAIB, 
but the policy statement in its present form and 
spirit does not extend a welcome hand. 

In many details the report could be questioned. 
Some omissions from this critique are significant 
omissions and are permitted because of space limi- 
tations; others are insignificant to the larger prob- 
lem and relate only to matters of syntax and clarity 
of presentation. We applaud the recognition of the 
value of educational services in the early years of 
a blind child’s life. The policy statement (p. 6, c) 
states, “It is optional whether (pre-school services) 
would be with seeing children or all blind children 
at this age.” We will not equivocate with this state- 
ment, but rather wish that a subsequent statement 
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had been added which would clarify philosophy. 
The services to blind children during the pre-school 
years, and indeed during any other time in the 
child’s life, should be made available until the time 
when the child can assume his place with sighted 
children, youth, or adults. Pre-school services, if for 
blind children only, should have this as their goal. 
Experience has demonstrated that some pre-school 
blind children can leave a special nursery school 
program and satisfactorily take their places with 
sighted children. In this same vein one wonders 
why adolescence isn’t as good a time as any other 
for the experience of associating with sighted chil- 
dren and upon what research the policy committee 
bases its statement that “Adolescence is not the 
best time for this to take place.” 

A statement which follows one of those quoted 
above (p. 6,c) is exceedingly misleading, that is, 
“Segregation may not be advantageous until play, 
childhood situations, and increasing self-conscious- 
ness begin to create distinctions.” With this in mind 
one then later learns (p. 7, par 2,d) that “General- 
izations should not be indulged in.” One of 
the major criticisms of the policy statement is in 
terms of the many, many generalizations which have 
been made. and the one quoted above is typical. 
Similar broad generalizations which have little or no 
research to support them are such statements as the 
follows: (1) “The law of diminishing returns ap- 
plied when educational services are divided and 
dispersed beyond certain limitations of population 
and resources (p. 7, par 2,e). (2) “The practice 
of establishing day-schood classes . . . is an ar- 
rangement which can be satisfactory for a smaller 
number of blind children” (p 7, par 2, a) than the 
number cared for in boarding schools as discussed 
in a preceding paragraph of the report. (3) “As 
units of any type of education are divided and 
dispersed, quality, and quantity diminish and signs 
of inadequacy increase.” (p 13, par 1). (4) A very 
poor judgment value is noted in the statement that 
the “advocacy of all types of education being offered 
everywhere when the number of people being served 
is inherently small shows a lack of knowledge of 
the problems of . . . school administration (p 13, 
par 2,k).” The defensiveness of this and similar 
statements renders this report, not a policy state- 
ment, but a series of arguments for a narrow point 
of view. 


The discussion on pages 16, 17, and 18 deals 
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with curriculum. Numerous points here could be 
challenged in terms of both research and best prac- 
tice. Most outstanding, perhaps by reason of the 
professional preparation of this writer, is that noted 
in par. 5,f on page 16, wherein the report states 
that the “child does best when he is able to use the 
same learning activities and techniques concomi- 
tantly with the other members of his class if there 
is to be a climate that stimulates achievement and 
cooperation .. This is simply evidence that 
findings of numerous research studies were either 
overlooked or were not known to the writers of the 
policy statement. The concept inherent in this quo- 
tation is so outmoded in psychology and education 
as to startle the reader by its appearance in a 1956 
publication. This quoted statement is extracted 
from a general discussion of educational programs 
within residential schools. It is statements such as 
this which give support to the erroneous notion 
that residential schools are not doing an adequate 
piece of work. The above statement is in complete 
disharmony with one which follows two paragraphs 
later which states that “it is unrealistic to expect a 
child to respond to teaching methods not adjusted 
to his individual differences.” If this is true in the 
residential school (and this is a much more ade- 
quate statement than the earlier quotation), is it 
not also true in the day school situation for blind 
children? 

It is unfortunate that the policy statement was 
released in its present form. This reader, from an 
examination of the statement, gains the impression 
that there was a hurried presentation of the report 
to the convention and that the statement was 
adopted without sufficient thought or discussion. 
Certainly this statement does not represent the best 
thought of an organization whose membership list 
contains many outstanding educators of blind chil- 
dren. The present statement is a good first draft 
which needs many, many revisions and much addi- 
tional thought before it can truly be said to repre- 
sent the education of blind children in the United 
States. The American Association of Instructors of 
the Blind would do well to re-activate its policy 
committee and give its members a new charge. This 
charge would encompass the preparation of a state- 
ment which would be universal in its coverage of 
services to blind children. The Association and its 
members can, of course, believe what they want. 
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To help you reach the chi/d—these big, hollow 
blocks that invite children to learn through play! 



















ride it. . . pull it 
How Mor-Pla blocks help you NEW MOR-PLA 


These Mor-Pla Jumbo-Blox build so many TRAIN 
. “+7 . T - « at ' 
things—they challenge the gifted child. And, be- _Now—a_ train! 
, 5 3 : Your Mor-Pla Blox 
cause they are easy to build with (they interlock), ick am” sack ae 
all children can plan and build structures safely. . . Strong enough to 
often, without help! 


ride. Easy to hook 
Each Jumbo-Blok has a raised “lip” at each end. een 

This provides the safe interlock—offers an easy 4 Cars.. $18.50 

hold to the child without sight, with unsteady AidiaBts: itsd eae: 

coordination, or with other problems that make cluded with train) 

conventional block equipment too slippery, too 

heavy, or too complex to enjoy. Guaranteed. 





Write for 30-day free trial! 
Basic +4 Unit: 
12 Ponderosa Pine 12-inch blocks, 


4 boards $30 


All prices f.o.b. Birmingham, Michigan 
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MOR-PLA ‘reves 


P.O. Box 414 Detroit 31, Michigan 

















They can publish what they feel is right. To advo- 
cate but one approach to a very complex problem, 
however, is not to represent the field in toto nor to 
present for public consumption the full story. The 
policy committee should be charged to spend many 
months, if necessary, in conversations with many 
people and with many groups of professional peo- 
ple, and attempt to present to special and general 
educators a charter for the education of blind chil- 
dren which does credit to the AATB and to all blind 
children everywhere. Different points of view are 
always healthy. However, until the educators in the 
United States who are concerned with blind chil- 
dren come to a more unanimous meeting of the 
minds, programs of education will move forward 
in a halting manner and fully adequate services to 
blind children will be less than the deserved maxi- 


mum. 


GOOD AND POOR LEARNERS IN AN 
ORAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


(Continued from page 295) 


Summary and Conclusions 
1. 12 very good, 12 very poor, and 25 average 
learners were studied over a period of three 


years 


2. The following characteristics of the good learn- 
ers, as compared with the poor learners, were 


noted. As a group: 


a. They came from families somewhat better 


off in socio-economic status and education. 


b. They had more preschool training and 
had achieved a higher level of lipreading and 


speech skills before entering Clarke School. 


c. They appeared to be a physically more for- 
tunate group, superior in birth weight and 
with developmental histories marked by 


fewer serious illnesses and accidents. 


d. Their early years appear to have been less 
marked by emotionally disturbing or blunt- 


ing experiences. 


e. On various mental tests they appeared in- 
tellectually superior, but with much overlap 


No 


6. 


“I 


between the groups on all but the Good- 

enough Draw-A-Man Test. This test differ- 

entiated between good and poor learners 
without exception. 

f. They were superior in performance on a test 
of visual perception, and ophthalmological 
tests of visual functioning. 

g. They showed fewer instances of the condi- 
tion of mixed dominance. 

h. They were markedly more mature on a 
projective test, the Buhler World Test. 


These findings of group differences between 
good and poor learners were considered of im- 
portance as indications of the need for more 
detailed clinical studies of individual children. 
Especially indicated were studies of pre-and- 
post-natal histories, discriminative studies of 
auditory functioning, and developmental studies 
of personality and emotional adjustment. 
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We take pleasure in introducing another 
new service to our readers. Jerome H. Roth- 
stein, associate professor of education, San 


Francisco State College, California, has agreed 


(Confidential File) Exceptional Children. Guild 
Film Co., 460 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. Black 
and white; sound; 26 minutes running time; $10. 


for rental. 


DESCRIPTION: A kinescope production of the 
Paul Coates’ television series entitled “Confidential 
File.” Deals entirely with the problems of the severe- 
ly mentally retarded child. The reporter interviews 
parents of mentally retarded children and discusses 
parental attitudes, planning for these children, and 
the realistic need for acceptance on the part of par- 
ents and community. A specialist in the training of 
the severely retarded is brought into the film to 
discuss technical aspects of mental deficiency. There 
is a lengthy sequence showing parts of the training 
program of the Exceptional Children’s Foundation 


of Los Angeles. 


Diagnosis of Childhood Schizophrenia. New York 
University Film Library, 26 Washington Place, New 
York 3, N.Y. Black and white; sound; 35 minutes 
running time; $10. for rental. 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Audio-Visual 
Materials on 
the Exceptional 


JEROME H. ROTHSTEIN 


to provide the material for these reviews. 
Readers of EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN may be 
acquainted with Dr. Rothstein’s work as co- 
author of ICEC’s annotated directory, Films 


on the Handicapped.—I.K.G. 


DESCRIPTION: Traces the step-by-step pro- 
cedure of screening clinical data to establish the 
diagnosis of childhood schizophrenia. This process 
involves a review of historical materials, psycho- 
logical test findings, and clinical observations while 
noting the absence of significant medical, neuro- 
logical, and laboratory test results. The teamwork 
involved in the diagnostic effort is emphasized 
throughout. The film concludes with a therapeutic 
sequence which in addition to pointing up some 
of the pathognomonic features which were pre- 
sented, also demonstrates the clinical approach to 
the schizophrenic child. 

The Human Brain. Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films, 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Ill. Black 
and white; sound; 11 minutes running time; $2.50 
for rental. j 
DESCRIPTION: This film opens with a traffic 
incident; a driver is forced to decide how to avoid 
striking an oncoming car. The driver, like the rest 
of us, is equipped with the finest of all thinking 
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organisms, the human brain. An animation sequence 
reviews the structure of the brain, explaining 
briefly the functions of the brain stem, the cerebel- 
lum, and finally in greater detail, the cerebrum. In 
a live-action sequence the film describes how the 
cerebrum develops with an individual’s growth 
from birth to adulthood. Using the driver in the 
traffic situation as an example, the film describes 
the thinking process performed by the cerebrum. 


Helen Keller in Her Story. Louis De Rochemont 
Film Library, 13 East 37th St., New York 16, N.Y. 
Black and white; sound; 45 minutes running time; 
$12.50 for rental. 


DESCRIPTION: A factual biography, made up of 
still photographs, early motion pictures, newsreels, 
and sequences of Helen Keller’s daily life, shot 
especially for this film, with Miss Keller appear- 
ing as herself throughout. The film traces the 
astonishing career of Miss Keller from birth until 
her present age of 76, showing in dramatic detail 
how the blind, deaf, and mute woman overcame 
insuperable handicaps to become one of the great 
world figures. It is narrated by Katharine Cornell. 


No Less Precious. National Association for Re- 
tarded Children, Inc., 99 University Place, New 
York, N.Y. Black and white; sound; 14 minutes 
running time; No rental fee listed, pay transporta- 


tion only. 


DESCRIPTION: Newsreel on mental retardation; 
presents information on widely-separated areas of 
the United States. It reports on: scout troops in 
Wyoming: opening of a school for the severely re- 
tarded in California: the Fogarty award in Provi- 
dence; a year-round recreation activity for the 
mentally retarded; research activity; teacher train- 
ing programs in Texas; and the opening of new 
institutions in Connecticut. Walter Cronkite is the 


narrator. 


The Bully. Young America Films, 18 East 41st 
St.. New York 17, N.Y. Black and white; sound; 


15 minutes running time; $3. for rental. 


DESCRIPTION: The Bully is a discussional-type 
film dealing with a common problem in group 


living, that of the individual who is too aggressive 
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in his relationships with others of his group. The 
situation dramatized is about a boy in his teens, 
big for his age, and aggressive in his relationships 
with others. He is a leader of a gang of boys, most 
of them are smaller in size. The boys and girls 
involved in the story are of junior high school age. 
Many poignant questions are raised by the action 
in the film, pointing up that usually there is no 
“best” solutions to a problem such as bullying. 


CHICAGO OPENS A NEW SCHOOL FOR 
THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


(Continued from page 299) 


tric eye, and grab bars in the oversized toilet stalls. 
These factors will reduce the number of pupils who 


have to have attendant help in toileting. 


Corridors: Corridors are necessarily long, part- 
ly because of the generous size of the classrooms. 
Rest benches along the way, and grab rails on the 


walls ease the passage of handicapped youngsters. 


Future Plans 


The present school lacks the home-mechanic 
shop, arts and crafts room, and library frequently 
provided for older elementary pupils. These activi- 
ties are provided for by specialized equipment 
in the upper-grade classrooms, which fortunately 
are large enough to make a considerable provision 
possible. The decision to omit these facilities at this 
time was due partly to considerations of economy, 
but also to uncertainties about the future incidence 
of handicapping conditions. Approximately 20 per- 
cent of the pupils are handicapped as a result of 
poliomyelitis. In spite of Chicago’s serious epidemic 
of 1956, it is hoped that the success of the Salk 
vaccine over a period of years will greatly reduce 
this figure. On the other hand, Chicago boosters of a 
very practical sort predict astronomical increases 
in the population of the city and _ particularly 
of the south end, as the Inland Waterway installa- 
tions grow and come into full use with the opening 
of the St. Lawrence projects. The next year or two 
should give better indications of the meaning of 
both these factors in the enrollment of special and 
regular schools. The Neil plans are drawn with a 
view to expansion with a wing possible east of the 
bus platform, or by conversion of the U-shaped 
building into a complete rectangle. 
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The American Public Health Association an- 
nounces publication of two books in its series of 
“Guides on Services for Handicapped Children: 
Services for Children with Hearing Impairments 
(124 pages),” endorsed by the American Speech 
and Hearing Association, covers the specific prob- 
lems of hearing loss in their relation to a wide 
range of professional interests. Dr. Samuel M. 
Wishik, chairman of the Committee on Child Health, 
states “Workers in both health and education will 


—G. ORVILLE JOHNSON 


their common interests and related roles in hearing 
conservation and rehabilitation.” 

The other new publication, Services for Children 
with Vision and Eye Problems (112 pages) was 
prepared jointly by the American Public Health 
Association Committee on Child Health and the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of Blindness. It 
deals specifically with the effect of eye and vision 
disturbances on individuals, families, and com- 
munities emphasizing that sound planning for chil- 
dren with these particular difficulties is approached 
best as one part of a total community effort for all 


be helped by this guide to appreciate more fully handicapped children. Concrete guidance in or- 


Motion Pictures to Help Promote 


Your “Exceptional” Program: 
1. CLASS FOR TOMMY 


Tells the story of a public school class established for the teaching of mentally 
retarded children. Shows how classes and activities are specially developed to aid 
in overcoming both mental and physical handicaps. Stresses necessity of coopera- 
tion between parents and the school. Produced by Los Angeles City Schools. 
20 minutes BeW, Rent $7.50, Sale $90.00 

DAY AT WASHINGTON BOULEVARD SCHOOL 

Documents the educational program of a school for physically handicapped children, 
picturing the therapeutic techniques employed to help these youngsters. Produced 
by Los Angeles City Schools. 2/ minutes Color, Rent $10.00, Sale $175.00; also 
Bow, Sale $90.00 

HANDICAPPED GO CAMPING 

Shows typical incidents of a camping day to illustrate how both normal and 
handicapped children can profit physically and socially from their joint efforts 
and mutual interest in camp activities. Produced by State College of Washington. 
11 minutes Color, Rent $5.00, Sale $100.00; also B&W, Sale $50.00 


SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY. RENTAL FEES MAY BE APPLIED TO 
PURCHASES MADE WITHIN 30 DAYS 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. 


6509 DE LONGPRE AVENUE, HOLLYWOOD 238, CALIFORNIA 
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ganizing special services and mobilizing communi- 
ty resources is offered. Prevention of eye disability 
is strongly emphasized and medical, social, and 
educational responsibility for care is outlined. 

These two manuals bring the current number in 
this series to six. The titles of the first four guides 
are as follows: Services for Handicapped Children; 
Services for Children with Cerebral Palsy; Services 
for Children with Cleft-lip and Cleft-palate; and 
Services for Children with Dento-Facial Handicaps. 
According to the American Public Health Associa- 
tion, all of the guides in the series were prepared 
by the American Public Health Association’s Com- 
mittee on Child Health in cooperation with recog- 
nized specialists in medical, rehabilitation, and pub- 
lic health fields. The subject of “handicaps” is 
approached in broad perspective, and from several 
points of view—that of physicians, the child and 
his parents, teachers, social workers, and other pro- 
fessional persons who are concerned about hand- 
icapped children. Each guide brings these view- 
points together and focuses the discussion on ways 
in which modern knowledge can be useful in im- 
proving social attitudes and promoting health prac- 
tices. The series of guides attempts to give specific 
answers to questions professional people and re- 
sponsible citizens ask, namely: What is the nature 
of the handicap? Why should communities be con- 
cerned? What is the expected outcome for the chil- 
dren? Can this condition be prevented? How do 
professional persons feel about the best ways of 
caring for handicapped children? What specific 
facilities are needed? Who should be responsible 
for providing them? How can services be organized 
most economically ? 

The new publications are priced at $1.50 each. 
All six current guides may be obtained for $7.55 
from the Committee on Child Health, American 
Public Health Association, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, New York. 

* * * 

The American Medical Association recently re- 
ported that a new drug which almost completely 
controlled epileptic seizures in 34 of 126 patients 
eventually may help explain the physiological basis 
of the seizures. The report was made by Drs. Cesare 
T. Lombroso, Douglas T. Davidson, Jr., and Maria 
L. Grossi-bianchi, from the Seizure Unit of Chil- 
dren’s Medical Center and the Department of Pedi- 
atrics, Harvard Medical School, Boston. The study 
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was aided by a research grant from the Institute 
of Neurological Diseases and Blindness, National 
Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Maryland. The drug 
Acetazolamide (Diamox) caused a 90-to-99 percent 
reduction in seizures in 12 other patients, a 50-to-90 
percent reduction in 22, and a smaller reduction in 


the remaining 58. 

In the past, it has been found that changes in the 
amount of carbon dioxide in the blood which affects 
the body’s acidity influenced the course of epilepsy. 
An increase in acidity has been helpful for young 
persons and certain other types of epileptics. This 
acidosis has been achieved by diets, inhalation of 
carbon dioxide, and other methods but all of them 
have been limited in use. 

The physicians base their investigation on an- 
other method of reaching acidosis: stopping the 
action of carbonanhydrase. This agent combines 
carbon dioxide and water to form carbonic acid, 
thus helping to maintain the balance of carbon 
dioxide in the blood. They felt it worthwhile to see 
if a potent carbonanhydrase inhibitor could pro- 
duce the desired change in carbon dioxide level and 
thus control the seizures. They also felt the study 
would give a clue to the reason acidosis affects 
epileptic seizures and whether the action results 
from general acidosis in the system or from the 
action of carbonanhydrase on the nerve cells. 

Acetazolamide was given to 82 patients below 
the age of 12; 24 between the ages of 12 and 19; 
and 20 over the age of 20 for periods ranging from 
three months to three years. The degree of im- 
provement was not related significantly to a per- 
sonal history of brain damage, a family history of 
epilepsy or to the type of seizure but seemed to be 
based on individual reactions. None of the patients 
was made worse by the drug nor did any abnormal- 
ities of blood, urine, or bone develop. Unfavorable 
side effects were drowsiness, loss of appetite, and 
irritability while favorable effects included improve- 
ment in behavior, sleep, and alertness. 

Acetazolamide, the carbonanhydrase inhibitor 
they used did result in patients’ improvement, al- 
though it did not answer improvement. The physi- 
cians, however, stated that further research would 
be required to learn more about the drug’s effect on 
the chemical and physical changes in normal and 
abnormal brain tissue. This, in turn, may show the 
difference between the two types of tissue and ex- 
plain the action of epileptic seizures. 
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A second release of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation stated that stuttering is a personality defect 
rather than a speech defect, and treatment must be 
aimed at the underlying emotional difficulties. The 
statement was made by a New York psychiatrist in 
a signed editorial in the April issue of the Journal 
of the American Medical Association. Dr. Smiley 
Blanton, of the American Foundation of Religion 
and Psychiatry said there are three functions of 
speech: expressing emotions, adjusting to other 
people, and expressing ideas. 

Stuttering is a block of a person’s ability to ad- 
just to other people arising from anxiety and meet- 
ing various social situations. Stutterers usually can 
talk to themselves, to animals, and often to people 
with whom they are friendly but not in situations 
where fear and anxiety are aroused. 

Studies have been made to show that there is 
some organic cause of stuttering but no positive 
evidence has been found that nervous or physical 
deformities cause stuttering except in occasional 
cases. Another theory offered but not accepted by 
most investigators is that stuttering springs from 
making a left-handed child write with his right 
hand. 

Dr. Blanton said there are about 600 speech 
sounds in the various languages of the world. The 
baby in his babble stage uses hundreds of these 
sounds but when he begins to speak he must ex- 
clude all the sounds except-the 56 which are used in 
the English language. Stutterers seem to fail to 
make this exclusion. 

The treatment of the stutterer consists of building 
up his confidence, giving him loving attention, and 
teaching him to adjust to groups. It is helpful for 
the child to receive special training but some of 
the results obtained in classes may be due more to 
the loving attention the child gets than to the treat- 
ment itself. In the case of the very young child who 
stutters, there is need for a reorganization of the 
family life so that he will receive the right amount 
and kind of love and affection so as to develop a 
sense of security. 

Dr. Blanton concluded, “There is no short cut 
to the treatment of stuttering. When stuttering per- 
sists on to adolescence and adulthood, the person’s 
whole personality is involved and not just the 
speech organs. He must be trained to understand 
himself and to learn to adjust to other people with- 
out fear and without tension.” 
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Personal Adjustment of 
the Deaf Child 


ENVIRONMENT 
AND THE 
DEAF CHILD 


Organizes the major trends of thought in this 
field and examines their basic similarities and 
differences—and, more important, puts these 
beliefs to the test. 

In each of the seven major areas dealt with, 
the literature is reviewed and the “systems of 
opinion” are put to the test of their relevance 
to the PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT OF THE 
DEAF CHILD. 
















By 
STEVEN GETZ, Ph.D. 


School Clinical Psychologist—Audiolo- 
gist, California School for the Deaf 
Berkeley, California 









Discusses such problems as: 














Age at Entering Social Maturity 


School Reading Achievement 
Ability to Communi- 










Visual Functioning 
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“Too much emphasis cannot be made on the 
central fact that every phase in the work of 
educating the deaf, important as it is, must 
be correlated at all times with the object of 
this field of special education, viz: to adjust 
deaf children to the civic, social, moral, and 
economic conditions of life to the end that they 
may be law-abiding and self-supporting citi- 
zens of the state. The nature of educational 
work with the deaf is such that over-emphasis 
on any given phase of the work means under- 
emphasis on the object. Deaf children so 
affected lose tremendously by it. It was for 
the purpose of determining where the proper 
emphasis of time and energy should be focused 
during the educational life of the deaf child 
that this study was made.”—From the Foreword 
by Dr. Elwood A. Stevenson 






















188 pages $3.75 
CHARLES C THOMAS e PUBLISHER 
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ATTITUDES OF UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
TOWARD EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 


(Continued from page 290) 


Different categories of exceptional children were 
found to have different social stimulus values to 
the respondents. Moreover, the attitudes toward a 
particular kind of exceptional child tended to be 
fairly consistent, both in various situations and 
among different respondents. 

One of the conjectures with which this study be- 
gan was that there might be differences in the atti- 
tudes toward exceptional children between students 
in education and those outside of education. It was 
thought that a student who chose to enter the field 
of education would be more understanding and ac- 
cepting of individual differences than would, for 
example, a student who entered engineering. This 
conjecture was only partly supported by the find- 
ing—there were indeed some differences between 
the two groups of respondents, but acceptance-re- 
jection cut across these groupings. The education 
students were just as unwilling to teach special 
classes as the other respondents were. They showed 
less acceptance of crippled children than did other 
respondents. While the non-education students were 
openly hostile toward mentally handicapped and 
socio-emotionally maladjusted children, the educa- 
tion students also harbored distinctly unfavorable 
stereotypes and wishes for the segregation of these 


children. 


Implicotions of the Findings 

Because the population employed in this study 
does not represent the population at large, the find- 
ings must be interpreted merely as hints on pos- 
sible attitudes toward exceptional individuals. 

It does appear, however, that there continues to 
be a great need for the cultivation of more helpful 
social attitudes toward individuals with different 
degrees of intellectual and physical abilities, and 
behavioral and physical characteristics. With the 
present knowledge of how children develop con- 
cepts of self and worthiness or unworthiness, the 
necessity for such effort is obvious. Acceptance can 
not be legislated, nor, at our present level of oper- 
ations, can it be conditioned. It is learned, as are 
all attitudes, mainly by an individual adopting the 
attitudes of the important people around him. It is 
time this vicious circle of prejudice was broken. 
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“Will Your Child 
Learn To Talk 


Correctly ?” 
by Charles L. Long 


To: 


@ Parents 
@ Speech Therapists 
@ Teachers 





There is the suggestion that current information 
on exceptional individuals and the slowly changing, 
publicly-voiced attitudes toward them are factors 
in the beginning of wider acceptance of the excep- 
tional. Thus, the physically handicapped are moving 
toward greater acceptance. The mentally hand- 
icapped are not completely rejected any longer, 
perhaps because of increased public education and 
frankness on this subject. The most rejected re- 
mains the maladjusted child, and even here some 
interest has been manifested in his behalf. The 
realization of the needs of these children is in- 
creasing; helped probably by the current interest 
in the mentally ill. 
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GENEVIEVE DRENNEN / 


“/o Lighten the Load 


The ingenuity of teachers meeting their own Present on the teaching scene are speech kits, 


teaching needs is often phenomenal. To make their auditory training kits, arithmetic kits, and reading 


teaching more effective for children with specific . P , pri : 
: : ; . kits. Described in this issue are larger pieces of 
handicaps, the creative teacher dreams, designs, in- 


vents material and equipment that will enable her equipment designed to meet specific needs. Could 


to do a better, more professional piece of work. they be used in your teaching situation? 


ae superior therapeutic aid 





This new WARREN product is not to be confused with conventional gym 
mats! They are designed expressly with Physical Therapy in mind and 
fulfill every requirement demanded by Physical Therapists and Doctors 
of Physical Medicine. 


GENTLE YET FIRM SUPPORT 


WARREN THERAPEUTIC EXERCISE MATS have a thick core of POLY- 
URETHANE FOAM. This new "miracle material" gives soft, gentle 
support to tender areas of the patient; yet heavier portions of the body 
do not sag into the mat, thus defeating its therapeutic value. 


SMOOTH BOARD EFFECT 

The specially developed covering of durable fabric backed plastic is 
perfectly smooth, with NO TUFTS - NO HARD KNOTTED SEAMS - NO 
DEPRESSIONS to impede movement of the limbs. 

WARREN THERAPEUTIC EXERCISE MATS weigh only a few pounds - 
are easily picked up and carried by one person. They are fireproof and 
HIGHLY RESISTANT to moth, mold and mildew. 

Available in 4' x 7', 4' x 10' sizes or CUSTOM MADE TO ORDER.... 
any size. 


| 
: | 
| 


rae aoa 


WRITE FOR NEW DESCRIPTIVE BROCHURE. | 
ASK ABOUT THE COMPLETE WARREN LINE OF reas 
l 


THERAPEUTIC FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT. 
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RICKS COMMUNICATOR 





Robert W. LaVoy, teacher, El Portal del Sol, 
School for Cerebral Palsied Children. 
Redwood City, California 


The establishing of communication with a severe- 
ly involved cerebral palsied child is the most diff- 
cult task a teacher faces. Without communication 
the teacher has no means of determining if what 
has been presented has been absorbed. At what rate 
should the material be presented to the child is a 
question a teacher often asks himself. 

Ricks Communicator was invented and developed 
to help children who are cerebral palsied. This par- 
ticular invention relates to a device for use by in- 
dividuals who have very poor control of major 
parts of body and unable to verbalize. 

In its basic embodiment, this invention com- 
prises a display panel mounted on a suitable base. 
The display panel has sufficient surface to display 
various legends which indicate different types of 
information that the individual may want to convey 
to others. The information is printed on oak tag 
cards and hung on display panel. A pointer moves 
around the display panel by power operated means 
to bring it into alignment with any of the informa- 
tion the child wishes to convey. The power oper- 
ated means is controlled by an electric eye switch 
which can be attached to the child’s desk or any 
other suitable place where he can be near it. The 
only movement necessary to initiate the power is a 
movement of some part of the body that will break a 
beam of light. No pressure is necessary. Finger, 
head, foot, or any part of the body that the child 
can control slightly will suffice. Once the beam of 
light is broken the power means goes into effect 
and the pointer moves about the display panel. 
When child has pointer aligned to information that 
he wishes to make known he removes obstruction 
from light and the power becomes ineffective to 
cause any movement of the pointer. By this method 
a child can be tested on academic material presented 
to him, and he can be taught to make his basic 
wants known, (i.e. bathroom, drink, etc.). 


The following methods of using the Ricks Com- 


municator have proven successful. 
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e@ To initiate a reading readiness program a color 
chart is made and attached to the display panel. 
Matching color cards are made separately. These 
separate color cards are held up by teacher; and 
child aligns pointer to matching color on chart. 
A separate chart with child’s name and names 
of members of his family is made and attached 
to display panel. After he learns names he is 
able to participate in the daily news program. 
When he wishes to talk about someone in his 
family he runs pointer to name of person. Of 
course, at this point, teacher has to question 
him with “Yes” and “No” type questions, to 
ascertain the person being discussed. 


e@ The student is then introduced to Stories in Pic- 
tures, a reading readiness workbook. Pages with 
pictures for stories are told to him. Pages that 
have matching exercises are cut out. The picture 
that is to be matched is cut out separately and 
kept by teacher. Other pictures are attached to 
the display panel and child runs pointer to match- 
ing picture of one teacher holds before him. By 
this method a reading readiness program is 


carried out. 


e@ The reading program follows similar pattern of 
other children who are able to verbalize. The 
child is included in a reading group. The phrases 
and words are introduced to the pupil. He follows 
in the reader as other children read. The phrases 
and words are printed on oak-tag cards and at- 
tached to the display panel. The phrase or word 
is called by teacher and child aligns pointer to 
phrase or word that is called. Usually, 10 to 15 
words are attached to the display panel. By this 
method it is determined if the child is ready to 
proceed to new unit in reader or needs further 
study on present unit. 


@ The reading workbook is used in conjunction 


with the reader. A choice of answers are written 
on cards which are attached to the display panel. 
The question is placed where child can read. He 
then, aligns indicator with correct answer. 


EXAMPLE: Jane Will ride on the pony. The 


will run 
phrases “will ride” and “will run” are printed on 


cards which are attached to panel. The child reads 
sentence and then stops indicator on appropriate 
answer. 


e@ Along with reading the child is introduced to 


beginning and final consonants. The letters are 
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FACILITIES OF A NEW BUILDING - +... OUTSTANDING FACULTY 
ELABORATE RECREATIONAL FACILITIES ... . 


Summer Session—July 1 to August 9, 1957 


Also complete undergraduate and graduate curricula during academic year. 
For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, and related 


matters, write Dr. William M. Cruickshank, Director, Education of Exceptional 
Children, School of Education, Syracuse University, Syracuse 10, New York. 


attached to the display panel and the pupil 
aligns pointer on the beginning sound of word 
that is said in sound games. For example, teacher 
will say “ball” and child stops pointer on the 
letter “B”; or “see” and the pointer is stopped 
on the letter “S.” 


The pupil first learns to spell his name as other 
children do. Just enough letters to spell his name 
are attached to the display panel so as not to 
confuse him. Later words which are meaningful 
to him are introduced, such as “Mom,” “Dad,” 


sister’s name, etc. 


He is then introduced to the first book of the “A 
to Z Speller.” The entire alphabet is attached to 
the display panel at this time. The words are 
placed in a convenient place by the pupil’s desk, 
where he can study them and practice on the 
Ricks Communicator. During testing he aligns 
indicator to each letter which in turn is written 
on blackboard by teacher. Using this tech- 
nique the child is now able to participate in 
spelling bees. 


The number concepts are introduced first by 
matching number groups. The student is shown 
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number groups and is taught how to match 
similar groups. The pupil is started in the work- 
book “Getting Ready for Numbers.” This work- 
book is used in a comparable manner as the Read- 
ing Readiness workbook. Pictures are cut out and 
glued to card which in turn is attached to the 
display panel of the Ricks Communicator. The 
teacher holds up a card which has a certain 
number group and the child moves indicator to 
corresponding group on display panel. 


EXAMPLE: Teacher holds card with a picture 
of four animals. Child aligns indicator on all 
pictures on the display panel that has four ani- 
mals. This, of course, is carried out with other 
types of grouping. 

As the student begins to count, the numbers from 
one to ten are attached to the display panel. 
Various objects are placed in front of child 
which he counts. He shows his answer by run- 
ning the indicator to the correct number. By this 
procedure the teacher knows if the child is learn- 
ing to count and recognize numbers. 


Now the student becomes ready for number 
combinations. The numbers are attached to the 
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panel and he runs the indicator to the correct 
answer. 


EXAMPLE: Flash card is held up, such as 
“4 + 1” and child stops indicator on “5.” 
This gives the student an opportunity to partici- 
pate in group games. 

e@ The most important aspect of teaching number 
concepts to cerebral palsied children is to use 
many types of concrete objects. Handicapped 
children’s lack of experience with concrete 
objects hampers progress. 


e As workers with cerebral palsied children know, 
the establishing of communication with the se- 
verely involved child is most important. It is im- 
portant to find different stimuli which will moti- 
vate the child to take more interest in classroom 
activities. The feeling of success is the best in- 
centive to arouse children to attempt better work. 


The Ricks Communicator has proven successful 
in these areas. It is being manufactured by the 
Ricks Communicator Company, 3200 Louis Road, 


Palo Alto, California. 


PORTA—SCHOOL KITS 





Grace C. Fearing 
Tampa, Florida 


In the year 1957 many pupils will be taught out 
of the classroom—in the home or hospital. Teach- 
ers known as “helping teachers” who travel from 
classroom to classroom also like those teachers 
mentioned before, will be carrying materials per- 
taining to their professions. Here is a series of teach- 
ing aids to be known as the “Porta-School Kits”— 
planned to help solve the paramount problems of 
the home and hospital teacher—to help make their 
work more efficient and less frustrating. The de- 
signer is a teacher in the department of special 
education in the public school system of Hills- 
borough County, Florida. 

While the average classroom teacher has at her 
disposal a classroom which costs between $15,000- 
$25,000 to build, equip, and staff, the home and 
hospital teacher finds herself with little or no 
equipment planned for her type of work. Little or 
no money for equipment is therefore allocated for 
this highly specialized teacher. 
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The problems the home or hospital teacher faces 
revolve around the fact that she moves from place 
to place, and/or that she has to set the scene for her 
class in the home or at the bedside. With her two 
arms she carries all of her equipment. She is limited 
by space and time; therefore, does not always have 
the proper tools at hand. 

Kit No. 1 is the “Car Carry-all” which will be 
fabricated of very light weight material. It may be 
lifted from the seat of a car to the trunk of a car 
as easily as an orange crate. It should be useful to 
supervisors and itinerant teachers for its space is 
planned to house books, jars, rolls, maps and small 
items, such as paper, pencils, and scissors. Its front 
drops down and becomes a writing or working area. 
The fabric flaps and top cover the contents when 
the stiff front is lifted up and fasten over any size 
or contour of the contents. It is built of wood and 
fabric and fastens with straps. 

Kits No. 2-A and 2-B are designed especially for 
teachers of homebound children. Many teachers use 
their own cars for transportation, but some in 
large cities depend upon subways, buses and trains. 
For this latter group, Kit No. 2 is suggested. This 
kit looks like a VIP case, having a file in the lid; 
a hinged leaf which covers the book area and which 
is treated as a chalk board. This may be used as a 
writing desk. 

Kit No. 2-B, also for homebound teachers, strong 
and nicely matched to No. 2-A in color and size, 
is for books and materials. 

Kit No. 2-C is designed for teachers using their 
own cars. For each pupil appointment, books and 
supplies may be replenished from the car Kit No. 1 
and placed in this strong, sturdy compact carry-all 
to be transported into the home. 

Porta-School Kit No. 3 is never carried. It rolls, 
and is planned for use by teachers for bedside teach- 
ing, whether in the hospital or home. It houses not 
only standard teaching equipment, but has space 
enough for the following teaching aids: a smal! rec- 
ord player; record case; view-master; film strip pro- 
jector; small musical instruments; reference vol- 
umes; craft supplies; educational games and visual 
aids. Two wings adjustable to the height of hospital 
beds or wheel-chairs fasten on each side to serve 
as working areas. Blackboard, bulletin board, easel 
and storage space for jars three inches in height 
are included. Over the top of the kit, when in up- 
right position, may be slung charts, maps and lined 
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Speech correctionists agree that WARREN GATED 
COMPRESSION is changing the entire concept of 
aural training. Unlike standard amplifiers which 
produce raspy, nerve irritating sounds when over- 
loaded, these units can cause NO DISTORTION. 
Learning proceeds at an accelerated rate when the 
student is freed of painful “blasting”. The smooth, 
even flow of sound from a GATED COMPRESSION 
AMPLIFIER 


fatigue. 


invites confidence — eliminates student 


* Patent No. 2-659-777 
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chart paper. This also may serve as a screen for the 
film strip projector. 

When this Porta-School Kit is folded and closed, 
it may be locked, rolled into a corner and used as 
a table. Everything is thus secured from one teach- 
ing period until the next. 

These “Porta-School Kits” will make the teach- 
ing of home and hospital pupils as efficient as that 
of the regular classroom pupils. 

“Porta-School Kits” were designed by Grace C. 
Fearing, and are manufactured by J. Warren Com- 
pany of Chicago, Illinois. 


STAMP SET 


Robert W. LaVoy, teacher, El Portal del Sol 
School, Redwood City, California 


Have you, a teacher of the cerebral palsied child, 
ever been frustrated in your attempts to find out 
how much academic work the child has assimilated? 
This is one of the major problems of teaching the 
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WARREN MODEL W-2-S 
Custom Built Portable Model 


With WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICA- 
TION the student works under the most favorable 
conditions because all elements of sound remain in 
their proper relationship. Interest, understanding 
and interpretation become keener. The entire teach- 
ing process becomes easier. 
WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY TRAIN- 
ING UNITS are made in three models with a range 
of capacities of one to twenty students. 
Write for illustrated brochures on 
MULTIPHASE the complete line of WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY 
TRAINING UNITS AND ACCES- 


EQUIPMENT SORIES. 


severely involved cerebral palsied child. The severe- 
ly involved child who is without speech cannot an- 
swer questions, cannot hold a pencil well enough 
to write, and does not have control of his arm to 
draw a line. 

A method has been found which has been very 
successful with this type of child. A teacher is able 
to know at what rate to proceed and where help is 
needed in the child’s academic work. This technique 
has made school work much more meaningful to 
severely cerebral palsied children. Now they have 
the opportunity to have their work displayed with 
those who have manual dexterity. 

If you have a student who has the ability to 
grasp a peg this same method can be used in your 
classroom. 

A one-half inch stamp set can be purchased from 
almost any stationery store. Handles that were once 
used on big block stamps can be purchased. The 
small handles on the stamps have to be cut off. A 
small hole is drilled in the stamp block and the end 
of the large handle is glued and inserted. 

A special stamp rack is made from one-fourth 
inch and one-half inch plywood. The child’s arm 
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span is measured so the rack will be the correct a table top with a c-clamp and the work to be done 
length for his reach. The student at El Portal del is scotch taped to the table top. The ink pad is 
Sol School, using this method, can reach 10 stamps clamped in a convenient spot so the child can add 
placed in this special rack. ink to the stamp as needed. 

The rack is 3314 inches long. It is set at a 45 
degree angle so the stamps will be held in by 
gravity. One inch holes are drilled three-fourths 
inches apart. This is to allow enough room so that 
the child will not knock other stamps out while letter) matching likes and dislikes, and a reading 


reaching for a specific one. The rack is clamped to workbook. 








This method has been used successfully for arith- 
metic problems, sound work (pictures that begin 
with a certain sound and child stamps appropriate 












National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Cincinnati 


May 19-22 










American Assn on Mental Deficiency, Hotel 
Statler, Hartford, Conn. 


May 21-25 















1957 Annual Meeting of President’s Commit- 
tee on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped 


May 23-24 










June 5-8 American Hearing Society, St. Louis, Mo. 












June 15-20 UBEA, NEA, Dallas, Texas 





Remember 





June 23-28 American Instructors of the Deaf, Tenn. 
School for the Deaf, Knoxville 








June 23-29 American Physical Therapy Assn, Hotel 
Statler, Detroit 








Apr. 5-7 American Occupational Therapy Assn, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
June 30- 
Apr. 7 World Health Day July 6 NEA Centennial Convention, Philadelphia 















Apr. 7-10 National Society for the Prevention of Blind- July 1-4 National School Public Relations Assn, Phila- 
ness, Hotel Statler, N.Y.C. aes delphia 
i - enn. State ICEC eration, Nashville : ; ; 
mere TI-IR Teun. State ECHL Federstion, Neshvile July 1-6 12th International Congress of Occupational 






Health, Helsinki 





Apr. 21-26 Assn for Childhood Educational Inter- 
national, Los Angeles, Calif. 







July 7-19 Classroom Teachers National Conference, 
Apr. 22-26 Fourth Annual Institute sponsored by the NEA, Philadelphia 
American Hospital Assn and the American 
Occupational Therapy Assn, Seattle, Wash. July 8-12 4th World Poliomyelitis Conference, Geneva, 
Switzerland 







Apr. 23-27 ICEC CONVENTION, NEA, Hotel Penn- 
Sheraton, Pittsburgh July 8-13 Interamerican Society of Philosophy, Gallau- 
det College, Washington, D.C. 





Apr. 28-May 4 Mental Health Week 







July 22-26 International Society for the Welfare of 
Cripples, Londen, England 





May Cerebral Palsy Month 





May 3-4 Calif. ICEC Federation, Sacramento 
May 5-11 National Hearing Week 1957 
May 15-18 National Conference on Education for Lei- “ 

sure, Woodner Hotel, Washington, D.C. NE 4's Centennial Year 
May 17-18 ‘Ill. Assn for the Education of Excep- ICECs 55th Hunivensary 


tional Children, Allerton Park, III. 
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Compiled with the Assistance of the Library, National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago. 


NEW BOOKS BRIEFLY NOTED 


Capa, CorNELL and Pines, Maya. Retarded children 
can be helped. 1957. 159 p. illus. Channel Press, Great 
Neck, N.Y. $5.00. 

From a two-part series of articles which appeared in Li/e 
magazine in 1954, this book has been developed into a 
full report of what parents of the retarded have achieved 
in the way of training and education for their children. 
The book should aid materially in advancing the cause of 
retarded children. 


Haun, Extse S. and Eucene F. Stuttering; significant 
theories and therapies. 2d ed. 1956. 180 p. Stanford Univ. 
Pr., Stanford, Calif. $4.00. 


The first edition published in 1943 by Dr. Eugene F. 
Hahn, this second edition has been revised and brought 
up to date by his wife after Dr. Hahn’s death in 1944. 
Summaries of the theories and therapy employed by the 
following 25 authorities in the field of speech therapy are 
presented. Statements included are those of: Smiley Blan- 
ton, M.D., C. S. Bluemel, M.D., E. J. Boome, Bryng 
Bryngelson, W. A. Carot, Isador H. Coriat, M.D., Knight 
Dunlap, John M. Fletcher, Emil Froeschels, M.D., Mabel 
F. Gifford, James S. Greene, M.D., Wendell Johnson, George 
A. Kopp, Max Nadoleczny, M.D., Yale Nathanson, Edward 
Pichon, M.D., and Mme. Borel-Maisonny, Samuel D. Rob- 
bins, Joseph G. Sheehan, Meyer Solomon, M.D., Walter B. 
Swift, M.D., Lee Edward Travis, C. Van Riper, Deso A. 
Weiss, M.D., Robert West, Gertrud L. Wyatt, Appendix: 
Treatment of stuttering in the public schools, by Margaret 
Hall Powers. 


Van Riper, CHARLES and GruBer, LESLIE. A casebook in 
stuttering. 1957. 149 p. Paperbound. Harper & Bros., New 
York 17, N.Y. $2.50. 


A casebook designed to give the beginning student of 
speech therapy some vicarious experience in examining, 
diagnosing, and planning therapy for a severe secondary 
stutterer. Covered are techniques of planning the initial 
interview, the purpose and evaluation of case histories, 
techniques of interviewing, the value of the stutterer’s auto- 
biography, the stutterer’s attitude toward his stuttering 
and his evaluation of his own problem, exploring for emo- 
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tional factors (use of tests), observation in actual speech 
situations, aspiration levels, testing motor skills, breathing 
abnormalities, and analysis of symptoms. 


PERIODICAL ARTICLES AND PAMPHLETS 
AUDITORY IMPAIRMENTS 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE Dear. 
“Reading for deaf children; a panel discussion held at 
the 1956 Summer Meeting Chairman, Margaret 
Breakey. . . .” Volta Rev. Dec., 1956. 58:10:429-39, 451. 

Contents: Use of standard textbooks in the intermediate 
grades, Alyce Thomas.—Audio-visual aids in reading, Pris- 
cilla Pittenger—Techniques for developing reading skills, 
Alice A. Kent.—Guiding deaf children in following indi- 
vidual interests in reading, Irene T. Wasell. 

Benper, Rutu E. “The case of the child with a mild 
hearing impairment.” Elementary School J. Jan., 1957. 
57 :4:224-25. 

The writer urges more tolerance and understanding of 
the child and his handicaps, with less pressure on him to 
meet normal standards as quickly as nonhandicapped 
children. 

HorrMan, SANnby. “Physical education is for the deaf, 
too.” Texas Outlook. Dec., 1956. 40:12:16-17. 

A physical education teacher tells of her student-teaching 
experiences at a school for the deaf. 

Simmons, Joun S. “Social integration of preschool chil- 
dren having hearing problem.” Social. & Soc. Research, 
1955. 40:99-101. 

Children with hearing problems seemed to seek less af- 
fection from the teacher but responded to her as a person of 
authority in almost the same manner as normal hearing 
children. Although observed in solitary play (not because 
they wanted to), they often sought out the opportunity 
to play with others. 


ORTHOPEDIC AND NEUROLOGICAL IMPAIRMENTS 


Barrett, Noraw M. “The welfare of the adult spastic.” 
Spastics’ Quart. Dec., 1956. 5:4:11-14. 

The welfare officer of the Midland Spastic Association, 
Great Britain, describes services of that organization to 
aid adolescent and adult groups. Statistics on the status of 
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The University Library 


College of Education 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
AND VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Registration, June 19-22 


Summer Session June 24-Aug. 3 


Also complete undergraduate and graduate 


curricula during academic year. 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses—Clinical Observations 
Demonstration Classes—Visiting Consultants and Lecturers 


GENERAL SPECIAL EDUCATION 

CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

BLIND AND PARTIALLY-SEEING 

SPEECH CORRECTION AND AUDIOLOGY 
SOCIALLY MALADJUSTED 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING 
MENTALLY HANDICAPPED 
REHABILITATION COUNSELLING 
VISITING TEACHER SERVICE 


Scholarships for Selected Applicants 


For Information, Announcements and Catalog, Write to Department of Special Education and 
Vocational Rehabilitation, College of Education, Wayne University, Detroit 1, Michigan. 


JOHN J. LEE, Ph.D., Chairman JOHN W. TENNY, Ed.D,, General Adviser 


LOUIS J. CANTONI, Ph.D., 


577 spastics over 15 years of age in Birmingham and the 
West Midlands region are included. 

Brower, Lester M. “Factors inhibiting progress of 
cerebral palsied children.” Am. J. Occupational Ther. Nov.- 
Dec., 1956. 10:6:293-95. 

Perceptual disturbances, perseveration, thinking and be- 
havior disorders, and particular abnormal reactions seen in 
the lacing process are discussed. The occupational therapist 
assumes the dual role of therapist and teacher when dealing 
with self-help skills in cerebral palsy. 

CEREBRAL Patsy Rev. Sept.-Oct., 1956. 17:5. Title of 
issue: “Vocational guidance and rehabilitation; Ernest 
Fleischer, Associate Editor. 

Papers presented here constitute reports of project com- 
mittees from workshops conducted at various universities 
for the past four summers. Any inquiries concerned with 
the information presented here should be addressed to 
Ernest Fleischer, United Cerebral Palsy Assns., 365 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, N.Y. 

Dauer, Cart C. “The changing age distribution of para- 
lytic poliomyelitis.” Annals, N.Y. Acad. Sciences. Sept. 27, 
1955. 61:4:943-955. 

Data presented confirm previous reports that incidence 
under 5 years of age has decreased when compared with the 
5-to-9 age group. Since 1940 there has been a relative in- 
crease in attack rates in persons 20 years or over. 

Francisco W. Davin, Byrne, Marcaret C., and ELKIN, 
Miriam Tarte. “Cerebral palsy; the physical, psychological, 
and speech status of children seen in the University of 
Kansas Medical Center Clinic,” J. Kan. Med. Soc. July, 1956. 
57:7:413-15. 

Statistical data on 240 children show: “. . . The largest 
number of cases, 62%, were classified as spastic 
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proximately 37% will get along in public school with some 
additional assistance; 18% need to be in special classes 
or special schools, and 39% are not going to profit from 
public schoo] programs. Speech evaluations indicated that 
19% of the children have speech within normal limits; 49% 
need speech therapy, and 32% probably will not develop 
speech.” 

Worry, A. A. “Physical education is neglected.” Special 
Schools J. Nov., 1956. 45:4:13-15. 

The writer deplores the lack of adapted physical educa- 
tion in schools for the physically handicapped. Objectives 
are discussed as well as adaptations to provide the oppor- 
tunity for learning skills. 

RETARDED MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 

Benpa, Cremens E. and Farrer, Matcotm J. “Psy- 
chopathology of mental deficiency in children.” 26 p. 

In: Hoch, P. H., & Zubin, J. Psychopathology of children. 
New York, Grune and Stratton, 1955. Ch. 5, p. 56-81. 

Describes some of the aims of research in mental de- 
ficiency and presents clinical data based on 267 cases of 
mental deficiency in which microscopic studies were com- 
pleted after autopsy. 

U. S. Cumpren’s Bureau. The child who is mentally 
retarded, 1956. 23 p. (Children’s Bur. folder No. 43-1956) 
U. S. Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 
10¢. 

A small pamphlet for parents. 

Waters, THomas J. “Recent research on somesthetic 
effects of brain injury.” Training School Bul. Dec., 1956. 
53 :8:212-26. 

A report of a survey of pyschological studies in the area 
of sensation and perception made since 1950-51. 45 refer- 
ences. 
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GIFTED 


Krausmerer, Hersert J. “The gifted; what will they be- 
come?” Phi Delta Kappan. Dec., 1956. 38:3:112-16. 

Goals to strive for in the area of intellectual achieve- 
ments, social competence, and moral values are defined. 
The writer proposes 9 steps pertaining to education from 
kindergarten through high school to achieve the goals set 
forth. 


SPEECH IMPAIRMENTS 


Bosrick, Giapis W. “Speech therapy for cerebral-palsied 
children.” Speech Teacher. Nov., 1956. 5:4:313-19. 

The special teacher of speech improvement in the Cere- 
bral Palsy Unit, Public School 85, Bronx, N.Y., discusses 
the four factors governing speech therapy techniques in 
cerebral palsy and how methods vary in teaching children 
with different types of the disorder. 

GoLpsTEIN, Ropert, GoopMAN, ALLAN C., and Kune, 
Rosert B. “Hearing and speech in infantile hemiplegia 
before and after left hemispherectomy.” Neurology. Dec., 
1956. 6:12:869-75. 

Findings of 4 patients confirm that ability to understand 
somewhat distorted speech in spite of normal thresholds 
for pure tones and speech was impaired and marked in 
the ear contralateral to the pathologic hemisphere. The 
latter condition did not change following hemispherectomy. 
Speech gave no evidence of aphasia and was not affected 
adversely by surgery. Vocabulary and language were com- 
mensurate with intellectual capacity and educational level. 


Hays, Marcia. “Medical evaluation of speech services.” 
Calif. Health. Dec. 1, 1956. 14:11:121-24. 

Attention is directed to the necessity of detailed diag- 
nostic investigation by medical and educational specialists, 
by social workers, by clinical psychologists, and by speech 
therapists and audiologists in order to arrive at a co- 
ordinated opinion for a treatment program for an in- 
dividual child. The old-fashioned method of examina- 
tion and report befuddles the teacher and speech therapist, 
as much as it does the administration of the Crippled 
Children Services’ Program. 


VISUAL IMPAIRMENTS 


SEPTINELLI, ANTHONY E. “Imagination and ingenuity; 
keys to placement.” New Outlook for the Blind. Dec., 1956. 
50:9 :354-58. 

The author suggests ways of overcoming employer re- 
sistence, how to solve the transportation problems of blind 
workers, and how to place the “average” blind worker. 

U.S. Orrice or Epucation. Teachers of children who 
are blind: a report based on findings from the study 
“Qualification and preparation of teachers of exceptional 
children,’ prepared by Romaine P. Mackie and Lloyd M. 
Dunn. 1955. 109 p. illus. tabs. (Bul. 1955, no. 10) U.S. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 40¢. 

Covered are the competencies needed by teachers of 
blind children, opinions on the effectiveness of some teach- 
ers, and practical experiences in professional preparation 
of teachers. 


Important books—dealing with special problems 


INTRODUCTION TO EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN, Revised Edition 
by Harry J. Baker, Psychological Clinic, Detroit Public Schools 


An authoritative study of every type of exceptional child, this revised 
edition features: the direct application of results of research on 
disabled World War II veterans to similar types of problems among 
handicapped children; a summary of Terman’s findings in longitudinal 
studies of gifted children carried into adult life; and research on 
epilepsy and other convulsive disorders. 1953 500 pp. $5.00 


DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL TEACHING, Revised Edition 
by Glenn Myers Blair, University of Illinois 


Offering new insights into the remedial teaching processes, this revised 
edition emphasizes practical methods and techniques for overcoming 
basic disabilities of both elementary and secondary school students. 
Now included—lists of recommended films for remedial teaching and 
twelve pages of pictures of remedial activities. 1956 416 pp. $5.00 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF TEACHERS 

by the late Albert J. Huggett, Michigan State University and T. M. 
Stinnett, National Education Association 

With emphasis upon teachers’ responsibilities for improving their work- 
ing conditions and for determining professional standards, this import- 
ant new book presents practical information teachers need to function 
more effectively as members of their profession. 1956 468 pp. $5.25 


The Macmillan Company 





Louis Checkman Photo 


This architect’s model shows how the NEA 
Center will look when completed in 1958. 


The labors of a century of professional advancement are mixed 


with the mortar and bricks shaping the final stages of the NEA Center 
rising on Washington’s Sixteenth Street. 


This year as the National Education Association celebrates the 
centennial of its founding, the International Council for Exceptional 
Children is proud to be part of the NEA family, supporting its 


services, housed in its headquarters, and saluting the philosophy that 
“An Educated People Moves Freedom Forward.” 
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